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Many teachers have found the six historical laws formulated in the title essay an inter- 
esting thread for discussion with their more thoughtful students. The book might well be 
placed for this purpose on the shelves of every school library. It has been used for the same 
purpose by teachers’ institutes and other discussion groups. 





“The Agitator in History,” the second Essay, is a provocative effort to place in his proper 
setting the man persecuted in his own time, honored in the after ages, which can hardly fail 
to awaken the conservative and restrain the radical. 





When the teacher or the preacher loses trust in the value of his work, he may regain it 
by reading ‘““The Tide of History.” When he doubts the dignity of his subject he may 
clarify his mind by reading to himself or others “History Among the Sciences.” When he 


‘wishes to defend democracy in debate he should read “Historical Tests of Democracy.” 
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perspective and giving a comprehensive view of the present. Outstanding features of the 
text are: {] The account of the history of the Spanish Colonies and the space devoted to 
the affairs of Spanish-America. {| The illuminating treatment of European backgrounds, 
of the Mexican War, of the World War, and of International Relationships. {| The terse, 
vivid characterizations of outstanding personalities, and the portrayal of social, industrial, 
and political conditions. {[ Emphasis is placed upon the sane development of our instru- 
ments and processes of government and upon the necessity for universal respect for and 
obedience to law. 
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Current INTERNATIONAL Events 


By GRACE B. MACCOLL 
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The Fifth Edition of this outline and syllabus brings the summary 
of recent events down to January, 1929. The following 
topics are treated in elaborate outlines: 


I. International Relations, 1815-1914 VII. Certain Phases of the Russian Experiment in 
II. Peace Treaties Communism (1917-1927) 
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“What memory is to the individual, history is 
to the human race. It explains what we are 
doing, why we are doing it, and how we came 
to do it.” Between the covers of this book the 
authors have condensed the chief facts that any 
educated person of the twentieth century should 
know about the dawn and early stages of man’s 
career, up to the French Revolution. From the 
vast story of ancient and medieval peoples, the 
authors have selected what seems most signifi- 
cant in connection with our own problems of 
civilization. Students are given both an ac- 
quaintance with important personages and a 
knowledge of their institutions. 


The book presents, with the authors’ widely 
recognized impartiality of insight and scholar- 
ship, the contributions of each age to ours, and 
forms a splendid, harmonious companion volume 
to their “Modern History.” 


Abundantly and beautifully illustrated. 


This book will be ready in April 
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The Eleventh Year of Soviet Russia’ 


BY PROFESSOR BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


To be the correspondent for a foreign newspaper 
in Moscow must be one of the most trying occupations 
in the world. Of course there are compensations. 
Moscow is one of the unique cities of the earth, 
a sprawling, magnified Asiatie village, studded with 
fairy-tale churches and with a fascinating history 
in brick and stone as its heart—the little city which 
is the Kremlin. Moscow is also the pilot’s cabin for 
the most interesting voyage of discovery now being 
undertaken by any Ship of State, not excluding the 
rival, but similar enterprise of the Italians. These 
things in combination are so absorbing that the 
principal diversions of foreign observers in Russia 
seem to be walking around the Kremlin at sunset, 
blending economic argument with discovery and re- 
discovery of its vistas, and sitting far into the morn- 
ing over glasses of tea and boxes of excellent Russian 
cigarettes, debating whether Russia really is moving 
appreciably to the Right. 

That sort of thing is quite possible and profitable 
among the initiate, but how is it to be translated into 
headlines and journalistic breakfast food for the 
prejudiced outside world? Every correspondent 
yearns to append a tabloid history of Russia to his 
every dispatch and wonders what percentage of his 
readers will realize that he is writing about formally 
separate, and sometimes rival entities when he speaks 
of the Government, the Trade Unions, the Third 
International, and the Peasants. He trusts that 
most of them remember that the Communist Party 
successfully permeates the first three, and he hopes 
that they will not exaggerate the effective self- 
consciousness of the fourth. Every now and then he 
offers up a silent prayer that his readers will realize 
that political orthodoxy is even more important in 
a revolutionary country than in a placid one, and 
that Tovarisch Stalin must be even more careful of 
his political orthodoxy than President Coolidge. 
Occasionally the correspondent’s self-control weakens 
and he adds to his paper’s cable-tolls by a long dis- 
course on the intricate problems of agriculture and a 
reminder that Russia is a peasant country. 

When most of the news from Russia is political or 
concerned with vast industrial enterprises, it is easy 
to forget that European Russia is not an industrial- 
ized land of cities, but is more like the central plain 
of North America if that were thickly settled with 
innumerable medieval villages. It is also easy to 
forget that the remaining four-fifths of the Union is 
a geographical salad of everything from tropical 


*A paper read before the Wilsonian Club at Columbia 
University, November, 1928, 


desert to arctic snow-fields, sprinkled here and there 
with scores of diverse people who make up only 15 
per cent. of the total population. Attention, there- 
fore, must be directed chiefly to the European section. 
The great featureless, treeless, fenceless European 
steppe is like a huge and varied farm with villages 
scattered about it and with, as its borders, the lakes 
and forests of the north, the sea and mountains of 
the south, the low irregular mountain-barrier of the 
Urals on the east, and the armies of the cordon 
militaire on the west. In its villages live 95 per cent. 
of the European population, peasants who have been 
emerging from the Middle Ages only during the last 
hundred years, peasants whose agricultural communi- 
ties are still probably the best surviving example of 
how our forefathers lived in thirteenth century 
Europe. Naturally their modernization has been, 
and is, a patchy affair. Tractors rest in village sheds 
beside iron-shod wooden plows and the balalaika is 
strummed on the bench in front of the People’s House 
which contains the village radio. The tempo of 
change has been quickest just before the War, during 
it, and since the country pulled itself together in 
1924 after seven years of invasion, civil war, pesti- 
lence, famine, and doctrinaire experimentation. To 
understand Russia as it is, wes need to know more 
about the peasants, and scholars have still to fill the 
gaps in our knowledge of their modern resurgence. 

Before one can make any progress in evaluating 
the facts of this eleventh and crucial year in the 
history of Soviet Russia, it is necessary to establish 
briefly the design and conditioning of the Russian 
experiment. This involves some recapitulation of an 
earlier contribution to Tur Hisrorica, OvutriooK 
(May, 1928), but so much of the argument which 
follows depends upon such a statement that it must 
be epitomized here. 


CHARACTER OF THE Russtan EXPERIMENT 


It was suggested that the actual design of the 
Russian Revolution aside from the well-known plan 
of social reform and Marxian indoctrination was one 
for national economic self-sufficiency, i. e., that Russia 
must be regarded as a single gigantic business 
operating under dictatorial direction and attempting 
to expand until it should embrace and support an 
independent and notably improved standard of living 
for its workers, that is to say, the inhabitants of 
Russia. The necessary concomitant of this design 
is that the business must be made to pay, and at the 
outset that is an exceedingly ambitious project for 
a country which was before the war unable to supply 
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all its own needs, and a debtor, not a creditor state. 
The basic technique of the design is as much as pos- 
sible state control of economic enterprise with com- 
plete control of export and import trade. The most 
important gap to be filled in the design is the lack of 
a sufficient equipment of productive tools and 
machinery, a lack which was much aggravated by 
the war, the civil wars and other disturbances between 
1914-21. In addition self-sufficiency fails in certain 
highly necessary non-Russian staples such as 
cotton, rubber, chocolate, and certain chemicals and 
drugs. Technical skill and engineering direction are 
not always available in Russia to carry out and 
operate a complete industrial equipment. Trans- 
portation for movement of goods and relief of over 
population of the rural districts is not adequate and 
a number of other deficiencies might be quoted. 
Money could fill all these gaps and it is therefore 
perfectly obvious that Russia's greatest need in order 
to carry out her program is an abundant supply 
of capital. At present all that she has is productively 
engaged and against it credits have been created to 
a somewhat dangerous extent in view of the delayed 
return likely on its type of investment. The outside 
world, mindful of the fate of its loans and invest 
ments, is in no mood to provide the present administra 
tion with funds for its experiments, particularly in 
view of the fact that Soviet orthodoxy still rests, 
although less firmly, on the Marxian creed of world 
revolution. Russia therefore needs capital, but must 
presumably find most of it within her borders. The 
possible sources are quickly convertible raw materials 
such as oil, timber, coal, fur, gold and other metals, 
or an agricultural surplus. Inasmuch as the agri- 
cultural surplus was before the war the most im- 
portant element in balancing Russia’s trade and 
because Russia is still predominantly an agricultural 
country, it has been to the possibility of a considera- 
ble agricultural surplus that the economists who 
direct Russian policy have most often turned. 

The fiscal year 1926-27 saw the re-establishment 
of Russian agriculture and Russian industry to a 
quantitative production roughly equivalent to that of 
the pre-war average. The year 1927-28, therefore, 
was a crucial year because it contained a good deal 
of the answer to the following great questions: Could 
Russia without undue sacrifice of the social benefits 
of the revolution produce sufficient capital within her 
boundaries to enable her to pay her way to industrial 
self-sufficiency? Could that self-sufficiency be made 
satisfying and widespread enough to keep Russians 
tranquil while the industrial equipment continued to 
be built up? In other words, could Russia out of 
her national income and by means of short foreign 
credits equip herself independently of goods manu- 
factured abroad? ‘To many observers the answer to 
these questions was expected to be found in terms of 
Russian agricultural production. 

It was suggested, therefore, that all other con- 
siderations and allowed for, the 


being balanced 


question resolved itself into whether industry could 


produce enough goods and the selling agencies dis 
tribute them widely enough to satisfy the peasants, 
and that this should be done at prices which taken as 
a lump should not represent an operating loss to 
industry, but at the same time should be low enough 
in terms of the price paid for agricultural products 
to enable the peasants to buy, and should encourage 
the peasants to produce to capacity in order to secure 
more manufactured goods. It could be taken for 
granted that the costs of Russian agricultural pro 
duction were sufficiently low to make some rise in 
prices possible without making unprofitable the export 
of agricultural surplus. I pointed out that the whole 
issue must of course depend on crop conditions, and 
that the almost universal small holdings and rural 
over-crowding would seriously diminish the possibility 
of a large surplus for export. Moreover it could 
not be overlooked that there was little inclination on 
the part of the administration to leave the peasants 
as a block of petty capitalists in a socialistic state. 
To the rulers their aims were still clear. The dictator 
ship of the proletariat to them was the only alter 
native to class war. Communism was preferred, but 
state socialism was the necessary and proper stepping 
stone towards it. World revolution was still the 
ultimate aim, although its prospects seemed consider 
ably remote. The agricultural policy of the adminis 
tration, therefore, was to encourage the local com 
munal tendencies of the peasants toward Soviet 
polities; to embrace as much as possible of their 
economic activity in socialized apparatus, that is to 
say, co-operatives for buying, selling, borrowing, and 
provision of technical assistance and machinery; to 
set up among them large scale mechanized farms 
employing long rotations and diversified agriculture 
in order to serve as incentives toward a completely 
socialized agriculture; to send among them agri 
cultural experts who should erect in their villages 
experimental farms; to attack and reduce the rich 
peasants or kulaks by raising against them the mid 
dle and poor peasants; and, finally, to build up in 
dustries which should use agricultural products. So 


much for the design. What has 1927-28 revealed? 


ACCOMPLISUMENTS OF 1927-28 


I should suggest that it has shown three things. 
First, that the State plan for Russian industrializa 
tion has been pushed ahead too fast for Russia’s re 
sources of capital, i. e., that national economic self 
sufficiency must be somewhat postponed. Secondly, 
that realization of this is not the 
Russian dictatorship and that the attainment of the 
unanimity 


unanimous in 
under the Russian 
scheme of dictatorship may take valuable time at a 
moment determined 
Thirdly, that the explanation of the present situation 


which is necessary 


when action seems necessary. 
is not on the whole the easy and obvious one, that 
Russia is capitulating to capitalism, but rather that in 
sufficiency of capital is forcing partial and temporary 
bargaining with foreign capital, which may of cours: 
corrode the original socialistic design, but which the 
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Russian leaders hope and expect to be able to keep 
within readily defined boundaries and ultimately to 
buy out. 

Before turning to the major events and considera- 
tions which seem to support the above conclusions, it 
seems desirable to record and attempt to evaluate 
some secondary though often spectacular occurrences, 
so that they may not be ignored, but may contribute 
to the main argument. 


Tue Expunsion or Trotsky 


The struggle within the party which ended with 
the explusion of the Trotskyist opposition attracted 
and still attracts attention to the question of the 
internal solidarity of the dictatorship, which means 
solidarity in the control of the Communist party. In 
brief it was a struggle between the intransigent old 
guard of orthodoxy and the administrators on whom 
circumstances have imposed expedient modifications 
of policy. The whole political theory of the Russian 
revolution demands unanimity within the party first, 
followed by dictatorial action and absolute discipline. 
Trotzky and the truly irreconcilable members of his 
opposition group revealed themselves as_ suitable 
candidates for the barricades in Warsaw or Berlin, 
but not for co-operation in the existing scheme for 
making Russia pay its way. They were eliminated 
by exile without any serious disturbance in the body 
social and politic. Yet they were right on both 
main counts of their accusation. First of all, there 
were to be found in Russia some class mutation, con- 
siderable opportunism and many of the evils of 
bureaucracy. Secondly, the administration had been 
lax in its orthodoxy. But the crime of the Trotzky 
opposition was breach of the discipline which alone 
is believed to enable the revolution to continue, and 
while Trotzky wrote diatribes against Stalin from 
Chinese Turkestan, the dictatorship swung hard to 
the left in its internal policy and carried out almost 
precisely what the opposition demanded to be done. 
There has been housecleaning in the bureaucracy and 
punishment of those in it who aspired to a new 
aristocracy. Every executive officer must henceforth 
spend one month every year in the provinces. War is 
being waged on the private manufacturers and traders 
and the kulaks. One anomaly to orthodoxy still exists. 
Comintern, self-appointed agent of world revolution, 
has been quieted and reduced to be little more than 
an occasional weapon of offense in foreign relations. 
Its agents are not protected by the government, and 
as non-official emissaries abroad, must run the risk 
to which their activities expose them. There has 
been and presumably still is, however, a lack of 
unanimity among the few who really control Russian 
policy. This circumstance has been marked by the 
of four of the Moscow 
Communist Party and by public comment thereon by 
Joseph Stalin. 


dismissal executive officers 
The issues in question were the 
agrarian policy which, with its effects upon the con- 
trollers of policy, will be discussed later, and that 
common charge against urban Communists, surrender 
to their “petit tendencies. 


natural bourgeois” 


Trotzky’s foreign exile has probably split Com- 
munist groups abroad more seriously than those who 
face the music in Russia. ‘There is no very marked 
indication at present that the practical solidarity of the 
dictatorship is seriously threatened and the ruthless- 
ness of Stalin and his remarkable control of the 
Communist Party can be and are potent weapons in 
his hands. It seems probable that only an army 
revolt or a long war or a series of bad harvests could 
overthrow the present administration and the most 
energetic precautions are being taken by them to 
prevent the preventable elements in these three 
menaces. 


Tue Saporace Trias 


The second conspicuous occurrence during the year 
was the Shakhta or Technicians’ Trial, which provided 
excitement and public entertainment, if of a somewhat 
gruesome sort, during the summer. Fifty-three men 
were tried on charges of sabotage in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Don Basin coal mines and _ industries. 
Among them were six Germans, three of whom were 
released before trial and three acquitted. The 
“spetz”’ or technician is an important person in 
Russia because of the extraordinary industrial pro- 
gram of today. His political sympathies are ignored 
as long as he attends to business, but his high salary 
and special knowledge make him an object of envy 
and suspicion. In the trial it was proved to the 
satisfaction of foreign observers that sabotage and 
wilful waste and mismanagement had occurred, in- 
cluding bad planning, defective machinery, and actual 
destruction, and that the effort had been to an un- 
defined extent directed and effected by former owners 
of Russian properties abroad in France, Poland, 
Belgium and Germany. The amazing details of the 
trial are a matter of psychological interest, but its 
importance in the year’s work is chiefly that of a 
warning against similar efforts and as an aid in 
generating enthusiasm for a house-cleaning and for a 
general tightening of the sinews of Communist 
discipline. 


INTERNATIONAL Retations With tHe East 
AND THE West 

Several aspects of Russia’s international relations 
contribute to the structure of Russian development 
in 1927-28. For instance, there was revealed a defi- 
nite design, by means of bilateral and other treaties, 
to consolidate commercially and perhaps otherwise a 
sort of buffer coalition of states from Turkey through 
Persia and Afghanistan to western China and Mon- 
golia. Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan have signed 
such treaties, negotiations of a less public sort have 
been going on along the frontiers of China, an im- 
mense amount of capital is being expended on rail- 
ways to tap central Asia and connect it with Siberia, 
and results are already apparent. There was a large 
Persian delegation at the fair at Nizhni-Novgorod 
and the southern and eastern countries are already 
serving as markets for Russian manufactured goods. 
At a time when the balance of trade over her western 
frontiers is dangerously adverse, a little comfort can 
be derived from a favorable balance with east and 
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south which shows every sign of increasing quite 
rapidly. 

At the same time the government has had increasing 
difficulties, not unmarked by suspicion, in its relations 
with western countries. It is true that Russia col- 
laborated with the League on disarmament and signed 
the Kellogg treaties. Since then Russia has succeeded 
in bringing the Pact of Paris into immediate effect 
between her and Poland, Rumania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia. No one questions the fact that the present 
administration not only wants peace, but needs it. 
On the other hand commercial relations with the west 
have been sadly complicated by the bogey of czarist 
debts, to which the Alabama case quoted as precedent 
for claims against damages by interventionist armies 
may be a legal specific, but which practically still 
destroys that confidence in the Soviet Government 
upon which alone foreign credits can be based. The 
Shakhta Trial postponed negotiations for renewal of 
the commercial treaty with Germany and there are 
still difficulties to be ironed out between the two 
countries. More alarming to the Russians is the plan 
of Senators de Monzie and Dalbiez of France for a 
European monopoly of trade with Russia which 
should earmark a percentage of all dealings to 
establish a sinking fund upon which in turn a bond 
issue might be floated to pay back holders of old 
Russian securities. The Soviet Government is per- 
fectly willing to see these old debts liquidated by the 
old creditors themselves and will even assume some 
responsibility itself for the liquidation, if it can be 
arranged without loss of face in loyalty to Lenin. 
But it justly fears that a European trading monopoly 
might tragically easily be converted into an instru 
ment of blockade. This circumstance is unquestion- 
ably one of the major reasons for the intensification 
of commercial relations with the United States, al 
though it must not be forgotten that Russian industry 
is avowedly and extensively modeling itself upon the 
industrial technique of that country. Russian-Ameri 
can trade has leaped from the $48,000,000 of 1913, 
and the $78,300,000 of 1925-26, to the $120,000,000 
of 1927-28. It can be readily imagined therefore 
with what satisfaction a commercial agreement with 
the General Electric Company was welcomed. This 
contract involves purchases in the United States 
amounting to between $21,000,000 and $26,000,000, 
which are to be paid for 25 per cent. before shipment 
and the remainder in trade acceptances extending 
over six years. It was arranged with the knowledge 
of the State Department and includes a settlement of 
$1,750,000 debt claims of the ¢ompany, but only on 
conclusion of the trade agreement. This whole 
negotiation throws considerable light on the compli- 
cated Russian policy of the Republican Administra 
tion and the State Department. Earlier in the year 
Russian gold, sent to this country to pay for pur 
chases here, was effectively denied use for that pur 
pose and returned to Germany. Almost at the same 
time the sale of Russian securities to the American 
Public was also prohibited. The general conclusion 
must be that Russo-American trade will increase, but 
must not at present involve risks taken by the general 


public or political recognition. The mutual profit to 
be derived from it will make up for the “hole and 
corner” technique necessary in the financial opera- 
tions. The latter involve slow and expensive transfers 
from Moscow to foreign capitals and thence to the 
United States. 


Tue AGRARIAN Question THE IMpoRTANT IssuE 


With these considerations in mind it is now possi 
ble to turn to the great issue of the year, the measure 
of success or failure of the réle of the peasants and 
agriculture in the Soviet State and economy. Because 
it has been the great issue for the last century, is now, 
and will be so for an indefinite period, it is to this 
problem that the intelligent Moscow correspondent 
returns and returns, with a measure of despair in the 
usefulness of a short despatch which increases with 
the growing complexity of the ramifications. 

Perhaps the story should be presented first. In 
November and December of 1927, in spite of the 
third good harvest in succession, grain collection by 
the state agents fell alarmingly low. It became 
obvious that the kulaks or rich peasants, being in a 
sufficiently strong position to do so, were hoarding 
grain in the expectation of higher prices. They were 
thus recording with an added emphasis the fact that 
grain itself was worth more to them than money, 
which could not buy what they considered to be an 
appropriate amount of manufactured goods. No 
doubt there were several other contributing factors 
and first among these one ought to place the fact 
that Russian peasants, rich and poor, are now con- 
suming more and more of their own produce. In 
June, 1928, Stalin himself admitted specifically that 
whereas before the war 50 per cent. of the total grain 
production came from the large estates and kulaks, 
and 40 per cent. of this came into the market for the 
cities and for export, now 85 per cent. of the 
production was by poor and middle peasants (100, 
000,000 of Russia’s 150,000,000 people) who consume 
90 per cent. of it themselves. It would be a mistake, 
however, to assume that they eat all of it, although 
their diet is steadily improving and was in 1927 richer 
than before the war. A considerable portion is used 
in barter in uncontrolled markets and in purchasing 
Kustarny or home-handicraft articles. A notable 
amount goes to home-brew and moonshine, or: samo- 
gon. Probably the most important village con 
sumption of grain, however, and what increasingly 
serves as an alternative for the town market or govern 
ment collectors is the transformation of grain into 
draught animals, beef, pork products, cheese, butter. 
eggs and poultry. The return for these products in 
terms of manufactured goods is much higher than for 
grain, and facilities for their production, preservation 
and sale are being rapidly extended. 

The slump in the grain collections, coming as it 
did when unfavorable weather conditions were harm 
ing the winter grains, and when the administration 
had its hands full with the arguments preliminary to 
the expulsion of the Opposition, created something 
like a temporary panic. It was feared that the 


kulaks, through their economic influence over the 
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middle and poor peasants, might induce them to limit 
plantings again as they had done in the last days of 
War Communism. It promised seriously to upset the 
year’s state-wide economic plan by so diminishing 
exports as to fail to provide the funds necessary to 
pay for purchases already arranged for abroad. In 
February, therefore, a drive for collection began, di- 
rected, of course, chiefly and occasionally violently, 
against the kulaks and their enterprises. The free 
village bazaars at which they had traded were ordered 
closed, tens of thousands of those domestic industries 
which they so often dominate, such as dairies, leather 
works, and mills, were shut down in spite of their 
serviceability in times of goods famine, and sufficient 
force was put behind the grain collectors to make the 
collection something very like the requisitions of the 
days of War Commission. In April new taxation 
was announced to begin in October, under a scheme 
whereby the 35 per cent. of poor peasants were freed 
of taxes, the 53 per cent. of middle peasants were to 
bear 38 per cent. of the total, and the 12 per cent. of 
kulaks were to produce the remaining 62 per cent. 
This procedure deliberately took the risk of dis- 
couraging the largest and ablest producers, of en- 
couraging loafers, of depriving the villages of handi- 
craft goods in time of shortage, and of weakening an 
agricultural economy, whose units are already too 
small, by making it desirable voluntarily to dismember 
the larger holdings to avoid taxes. It was only on 
July 20th, that the stern collection policy, faced by 
increasing resistance, was abolished, and activity at 
last took a truly sound turn. Grain prices were raised 
15-20 per cent., the prices of manufactured goods 
were lowered 7-10 per cent., and by an extraordinary 
effort the distributive machinery managed to increase 
the volume of manufactured goods available in the 
villages by 10-15 per cent. (Aggressive merchandiz- 
ing and adequate distribution without private profit 
are the most difficult problems in the Soviet economy 
and co-operatives have not yet solved them.) Mean- 
while the poor peasants were not only enjoying a 
preference in provision of agricultural machinery, but 
encouraged to avail themselves of it through long, 
cheap credits. The students of class war were find- 
ing it a convenient weapon for their purposes in the 
villages. 

This vigorous campaign, a plank from the platform 
of the Opposition, by the way, had some of the de- 
sired results. By July 1st the year’s grain collections 
were 99 per cent. of 1926-27, but of course the bulk 
of the 1928 crop was still unharvested. A real fear 
and resentment, however, had been bred in the 
villages, although these were temporarily concealed 
by the immediate tasks of sowing the spring grains, 
and of the general summer activities of the farmer. 
As the summer wore on several new problems revealed 
themselves. The early lack of grain for export had 
brought about an intensive drive for export of second- 
ary and semi-manufactured agricultural products to 
meet the deficit. Bad weather had seriously diminished 
the winter grains and again in spring had kept the 
new sowing 2-3 weeks late. The period of shortage 


before the new harvest, always a difficult time in 
Russian cities, was thus made longer and leaner than 
usual, and was aggravated by shortage of butter, eggs 
and the like. Bread became darker, and queues, 
which are after all simply a percentage added to 
prices, began to form at the provision stores. The 
Nepmen, of course, speculated. August, however, 
was a month of optimism, for the spring grains were 
coming along famously and the total crop in spite of 
an 8 per cent. drop in winter grains was estimated to 
be as 116 to 106 (in 1927) and to 100 (the pre-war 
average). 

Gloom, however, descended again in September for 
a number of reasons, the chief of them being that the 
harvest was geographically erratic in quantity and 
bad weather was delaying it. Thus parts of the 
southern Ukraine had a complete crop failure and at 
least a million people must depend on public relief 
for the winter. There were serious failures in the 
basic winter grains in North Russia. In the remain- 
der of the Ukraine, the Lower Volga, and North 
Caucasus, good yields of spring grains had gone far 
to balance the failure of the winter plantings. The 
triply large crops which redressed the total pro- 
duction, however, were in the parts of Russia most 
remote from the centers of population and points for 
export and least well served by railways, that is to 
say, the Urals, Siberia, and Kazakstan. If supply 
of manufactured goods means securing grain, this 
year’s conditions involve an enormous burden on what 
is admittedly an inadequate productive system and an 
even less adequate distributive one, and even then 
the grain must be transported distances which make 
its supply to European Russia difficult and costly and 
its export economically questionable. In the fiscal year, 
October, 1927, October, 1928, although grain collec- 
tions were reported to be practically equal to 1926-27, 
grain export was negligible after having amounted to 
$85,000,000 the year before. Moreover, it proved 
more economical to buy 300,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat for delivery at Leningrad as seed for northern 
districts of crop failure than to move Russian grain 
across Russia. These reasons help to explain, but 
do not entirely do so, why with collections almost 
equal to those of the year before, there has been 
practically no export. Presumably the urban workers’ 
rise in standard of living explains a little more, but 
probably the summary answer is the cost of an even 
distribution of this year’s crop inside Russia and of 
getting grain to points of export. Moreover, although 
collections went fairly well in the autumn, the drop 
of last winter was largely repeated, and in the regions 
where crops have been poor there has been going on 
a bitter kulak counter-offensive of beatings and 
murders of government agents, and arson and de- 
struction and terrorization of the great State farms. 

The Revolutionary economy, then, has received a 
serious setback at perhaps its most vulnerable point 
and in attempting to cope with it has aroused a con- 
siderable, if not necessarily politically dangerous, 
resentment, which, of course, showed itself quite 
traditionally at the time of tax collection. What 
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possibilities does the situation afford and what seems 
to be the program of the administration? 


OrriciaAL PRoGRAM FOR THE FurTuRE 


While harvests are good in Russia, it can safely be 
said that manufactured goods at reasonable prices 
relative to agricultural prices in the villages will mean 
grain for the State collectors. Grain means export, 
export means foreign credits, foreign credits mean 
more rapid increase in industrial equipment, and in 
turn more goods. The circle will be vicious or 
beneficent according as its fractions equate with one 
another. In 1928 it has been vicious. The balance 
of Russian trade was adverse by $87,500,000, just 
$2,500,000 more than the grain export of the previous 
year. This was in spite of a great effort to increase 
all exports from oil and gold to butter and eggs (Don 
coal was sold in Boston), and a remarkable success 
in making a favorable balance over eastern and 
southern borders by exporting textiles for garments 
and goloshes for the mud of Angora, Teheran, and 
Kabul. Certainly the absence of an exportable sur- 
plus of grain means less new productive machinery 
and less increase of manufactured goods, which mean 
less grain. 

One might add more of these vicious circles. For 
instance the existing industry in Russia is doing re 
markably well and has in some cases exceeded the 
hopes laid on it. In 1927-28 its production total 
increased by 28 per cent., or four times the annual 
pre-war increase, in spite of having already surpassed 
pre-war total production. That merited wage in- 
creases. But higher wages necessitate lower pro 
duction costs, and lower production costs necessitate 
greater mechanization and routinization of industry, 
which adds to the already great problem of unemploy- 
ment, which necessitate unemployment relief, which 
means lower real wages unless capital is available to 
expand industrial enterprise. 


CapITaAL THE GREATEST NEED 


Such circles point to Russia’s obviously greatest 
need, that is, of capital, and if the Revolutionary 
economic plan is to keep its anticipated pace that 
must at present come largely from abroad. This 
introduces another vicious circle. Revolutionary 
Russia may have quieted the shouts for world revolu- 
tion, but it does not pretend to be anything but anti- 
capitalistic and it has repudiated its predecessors’ 
debts. It cannot therefore be said to offer the most 
tempting prospect to the world’s lenders. One can 
put it another way. Protection of the orthodox spirit 
and of the social and economic achievements of the 
Revolution means that State and co-operative industry 
and commerce must be favored at the expense of 
private inside Russia and without. That means get- 
ting along without a considerable useful and aggres- 
sive supplement in distribution and production, which 
means that more capital is needed, and the circle 
continues to its distasteful end. 

It would seem, then, that Russia has not immedi- 
ately available the capital resources for economic self- 
sufficiency and must resign herself to postponement of 


that attainment for some years. In the meantine slie 
must get capital elsewhere. This is the explanation 
of the decree of September 14, 1928, on extension of 
foreign concessions, which has been hailed outside 
Russia as capitulation at last to capitalism. It is that, 
but it would be a mistake to exaggerate the extent of 
the surrender. Actually it offers the bait of large 
and exportable profits with a minimum of red tape to 
concessionaires in large scale and desirable enter- 
prises such as public utilities; transport; automobile, 
paper, machinery, electrical, and leather manufacture; 
mining; lumbering; large agricultural enterprise; and 
technical assistance. There is no intention of con 
fiscation or hampering of these enterprises and tlic 
past record of concessions has been marked by an 
excess, if anything, of consideration for the conces- 
sionaire. The true intention is to pass to the foreigner 
the capital burden of necessary, but large scale enter 
prise in order to relieve unemployment, develop the 
country, and increase its productivity. Meanwhile 
without treason to the Revolution, it is hoped that the 
business which is the Russian State economy will con 
tinue to grow and to pay, and as it does its directors 
will exercise their option of using its dividends to buy 
out at agreed rates its foreign assistants and com 
petitors. All this is good Leninism and certainly the 
record of the last four years provides some basis 
for optimism as to its success; if it wins the con 
cessionaires, 
Tue Peasant Stitt THE MastTer 

Yet the peasant remains the ultimate master. In 
dustry can be proud of its record and presumably 
ean be counted on to maintain or improve it, but 
agrarian change must be slow and expedient lest 
alarmed peasants limit their enterprise to little more 
than local sustenance. Socialization of medieval 
villages and of 85 per cent. of the population must 
be a very gradual process. Collective mechanized 
farms can be organized for poor peasants, but their 
past record is not an impressive one. More promis- 
ing are the enormous State farms, the equivalent for 
the pre-war large estates, which produced the grain 
for export. They are now a focus of effort and skill 
and are being increased in number and size. The 
kulaks naturally hate them and the collectives, but 
already land has been broken and sown under Ameri 
can and Canadian direction on farms of up to 
100,000 acres, and because such farms may provide 
the Revolution’s life-blood, they are being made 
models of diversification and long rotations and the 
latest mechanization and technique. 

The whole situation provides a picture something 
like the Communist dictatorship running up a de 
scending escalator, with the motive power to keep the 
escalator running down toward the Capitalistic State, 
represented by the inherent strength and conservatism 
of the Russian peasantry, and the drive behind the 
figure working up towards the Communist Utopia 
represented by the conviction, enthusiasm, and de 
voted effort of the party, assisted by a considerable 
force of heterodox Russian patriots. Nature may 
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shatter and confuse the whole picture with a stroke 
of the lightning which Russia knows as bad harvests 
and famine, but outside of that it would be a bold 
man who would prophesy either way. All that can be 
said is that at present an adverse trade balance and 
cessation of grain exports means that the Revolution- 
ary program of self-sufficiency has been seriously 
impaired. If more capital can be secured, the peasant 
can be tempted to produce by the bait of cheaper and 


more abundant goods. Meanwhile Russia’s fixed and 
productive capital is certainly if slowly increasing, 
and her swiftly convertible raw resources are being 
feverishly exploited. Stalin is stubborn and orthodox, 
and optimistic as to Russians’ capacity for depriva- 
tions. It is a fascinating human struggle, and in 
watching it the symptoms of success or failure are 
first, the areas sown and the yields; second, grain col- 
lections; and third, the balance of trade. 


Improving the Quality of Instruction 1n 
History with the Aid of the Photoplay 


The Development of Teaching Procedures and Teaching Techniques 
BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Lack or CRITERIA FoR EVALUATING INSTRUCTION IN 
Hisrory 


No criteria exist which would be generally ac- 
cepted by teachers of history as adequately measur- 
ing the effectiveness of a history lesson. The answer 
to the question, “What constitutes a satisfactory 
lesson in history?,’’ would undoubtedly take the form 
of a statement of certain general principles. The 
attempt to apply these to actual teaching situations 
would vary widely. ‘There is no one way of present- 
ing the subject-matter so as to justify the time and 
energy spent. There are many. 

The attempt to differentiate between the instruc 
tion given to children of different grades and ages— 
if it is ever seriously made—has been marked by 
conspicuous failure. The pupils themselves have 
seldom been made conscious of a new attack on the 
subject-matter or a new organization of the mate- 
rials, as they have sat under the instruction of the 
teacher of American history in the elementary grades, 
and again in the junior high school, and finally in 
the senior high school. ‘This points not only to an 
absence of standards, but to an utter disregard of the 
limitations of subject-matter and pupil. Whatever 
route the teacher elects to follow (if she can be said 
to have consciously made a choice), she is often in 
the dark as to the goal to be attained. This being 
so, she can never be conscious of progress, as she 
never knows just how far her group has moved in 
this direction or in that. Although it might be re- 
garded as a step backwards to attempt to set up 
standards in this field, the lack of any such stand- 
ards and the failure to formulate worth-while objec- 
tives, which are at the same time capable of attain- 
ment, make it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine the essential contribution of a new method 
or of a bit of new material. 


Limiratrions oF Existinc Tests | 
It is true that certain tests have been formulated 


to measure the results of instruction in history. These 
are frankly limited in their scope. They are con- 


fined for the most part to processes which, though 
fundamental, have little bearing on instruction in 
history. They attempt to measure that modicum of 
information which the pupil is supposed to possess 
when he is at the very threshold of the subject. 

In the absence, then, of any satisfactory device 
for measuring a type of instruction which attempts 
to pass the bounds set by the acquisition or possession 
of information, dependence must be placed either 
upon subjective judgments, or upon a type of pupil 
response which does not lend itself readily to sta- 
tistical treatment. Many, however, see in results 
secured in this way a more satisfactory basis for 
estimating progress and for measuring the quality 
of the instruction than in any of the new type tests, 
irrespective of the care which has been exercised in 
formulating them. 


REALIry as AN OBJECTIVE oF INsTRUCTION 


In such a situation, with an utter lack of agree- 
ment as to the principles determining the selection 
of material and the conditions which should deter- 
mine its use in the classroom, the outlook would be 
discouraging, were it not for a growing demand for 
a type of instruction in history which carries with it 
the impress of reality. There is a growing impatience 
with the various claims put forth for the disciplinary 
values attaching to the subject. In the field of his- 
tory and of the other social studies the child must 
somehow or other come into a real contact with this 
human data out of the past, and this must be a con- 
tact so close and so vital that it will leave behind it 
a lasting impress. The teacher must therefore select 
her material and present it with this goal in mind. 
The test of the effectiveness of her teaching is the 
extent to which she attains this objective. There will 
always be uncertainty as to the results in the case of 
the individual child. This situation will continue 


until instruction has been individualized to a greater 


extent than is now the practice in most of our school 
systems. 
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Tue Puororiay as a Means or Arrainine Reaciry 

The historical motion picture presents a new and 
more or less untried instrument for attaining reality, 
an instrument which when taken at its face value 
appears to embody great educational possibilities. 
Five years ago the Yale University Press made avail- 
able for classroom use the first of a series of historical 
motion pictures. ‘They were known as the Yale 
Chronicles of America Photoplays, and were based 
upon selected volumes of the Chronicles of America, 
a history of America in fifty volumes. The “high 
spots” in our history from Columbus's epoch-making 
voyage through the Civil War were to be presented 
in thirty-three motion pictures. Tifteen of these are 
already available. ‘The episodes selected, and the 
treatment of these in the photoplays, were subjected 
to the critical appraisal of historical specialists and 
classroom teachers of history in order that the photo 
plays might conform to the highest possible standards 
so far as form and content went. 


Nature or Firms Usep 1n Earvier 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Experimentation in the field of visual aids had not 
progressed far enough, however, to reveal either the 
exact nature of the contribution of the motion picture 
or the technique or procedure needed to make it most 
effective. The experiments conducted under the di- 
rection of Professor Frank N. Freeman (reported in 
1924), on the use of visual aids, included only five 
films which could be classified as historical motion 
pictures. Four of these were in the field of economic 
history. All of them were of a totally different char- 
acter from the Yale photoplays. The most compre- 
hensive motion picture used by Freeman was French 
Explorations in North America, produced by the 
Society for Visual Education. It is described as 
consisting of “maps with animated lines showing the 
location of various explorations, of reproductions of 
historical still pictures, of sub-titles containing verbal 
information, and of a very few action scenes.”' It 
“tells the story of the explorations made by the 
French in North America by tracing the routes taken 
by the explorers from the St. Lawrence into the heart 
of the continent. An animated line on a map of the 
Great Lakes region outlines the territory covered by 
the French. The difficulties encountered by the 
French are emphasized, and reproductions of old 
wood-cuts are frequently shown throughout the film. 
Action pictures are shown of Niagara Falls, a port 
age, and a canoe on the upper Mississippi.”* The 
routes taken are shown “by a moving black line, and 
the names of rivers and other legends are flashed in 
and out of the map.” * The footage was 734 feet, 
less than a reel. Only 13.21 per cent. of this in- 
cluded action pictures. Fifty-five and eighty-five- 
hundredths per cent. consisted of animated cartoons 
and maps. 

The other historical films or parts of films used 
by Freeman were Railroads in the United States, the 
Panama Canal and Its Historical Significance, Canals 
in United States History, and the Steamboat in 
United States History. Only a small section of this 


last film was used, “consisting of a picture of moving 
steamboats” (115 feet). For the most part, these 
were made up of sub-titles and still pictures, together 
with animated cartoons and maps. 

Freeman’s experiments were confined to films of 
an informational character, and this was true of the 
historical films which he used. The story element 
was entirely lacking in these motion pictures. Thie 
investigation did not include the dramatic film, “not 
because of the belief that dramatic films are not edu 
cational or do not have a legitimate place in thie 
school, but chiefly because the methods of investiga 
tion of the results of such films have scarcely de 
veloped to a point which makes an immediately 
productive study of them possible.’ * The published 
results of these studies therefore reveal the progress, 
or lack of it, at that time in the preparation of film 
material appropriate to a school program in history 
where the emphasis is upon the narrative and the 
dramatic. 


Tue YALE CHRONICLES or AmeRICA PHOoTOPLAYS As 
STANDARDs FoR Classroom Use 


The Yale Chronicles of America Photoplays are 
historical dramas, setting forth a number of im 
portant developments in American history very much 
as the playwright unfolds his plot by dialogue, 
change of scene, and action. The length of the Yale 
films, three reels, is fixed by school practice, whicli 
makes it almost imperative that the story be unfolded 
(if it is to be presented in its entirety), within a 
period of from 40 to 45 minutes. The accuracy of 
the events portrayed is vouched for by specialists in 
these particular phases of the history. Their dra 
matic structure has been carefully supervised by 
Professor George Pierce Baker, of the Drama De 
partment of Yale University. 

As the standards set by these photoplays have been 
accepted, at least, for the present, as those to which 
the historical motion picture must conform, if it is 
to be effective, the development of a technique for 
using them and the appraisal of the results of such 
uses may prove of more than ordinary value to those 
who would resort to visual materials in teaching the 
great lessons of the past. 


OpsECTIVES AND ProcepurEs IN THE Use or THE 
PHOTOPLAY 

Any effort to evaluate the results of the introduc- 
tion of the photoplay into the scheme of instruction 
characteristic of sound history teaching must rest 
upon certain assumptions as to the aims or objectives 
of historical instruction and the methods by which 
the teacher may best attain these. In the very nature 
of the case both the objectives sought and the pro- 
cedures or methods by which it is expected that they 
will be realized are being subjected to a critical ap- 
praisal in any use which may be made of the historical 
motion picture. It follows then that either objec- 


tives or procedures, or both, may need to be modified 
in the interests of effective teaching. In describing 
an experiment with the historical motion picture 
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which is about to be undertaken in England with a 
grant from the Carnegie trustees, the writer points 
out the opportunity which this affords of “thinking 
out afresh the aims of history teaching,” in addition 
to studying the possibilities of a new educational 
instrument. 


Tue PHoropLtay in THE JuNIOoR Higu Scuoor 


In the experimentation of the writer during the 
past two years the use of the photoplay has been 
confined to the junior high school grades. This does 
not mean that a valuable contribution is not possible 
elsewhere. ‘The courses of study in Grades VII and 
VII1 permit of a more intensive study of American 
history, while providing at the same time for a rather 
extensive survey of the whole field. If historical mo- 
tion pictures are to be widely used in the grades 
above these, they must conform to a much more rigid 
time schedule and in many cases will probably be 
used as a basis for a quick recall or for a revivifying 
of interest. ‘There is undoubtedly a place for the 
historical motion picture in the elementary grades. 
Just what this is can only be determined by careful 
experimentation. 

The junior high school where all the work with the 
photoplay was carried on was organized and ad- 
ministered along the most progressive lines. The 
school was fortunate in having on its staff alert teach- 
ers, anxious to avail themselves of the best materials 
and the best methods, and ready and willing to take 
suggestions from any competent source. While this 
situation is by no means unusual, it should be noted 
that teachers generally are extremely anxious to 
“conform,” and, once they have accepted a formula, 
they are somewhat loath to abandon it for what has 
not been thoroughly tried and approved. The in- 
formational aspects of historical instruction have 
made such a deep impression upon them as the result 
of their training that any procedure which seems to 
shift the emphasis from this to other aspects is re- 
garded with suspicion as not likely to yield the 
desired results. 


MetruopoLoGcy Pecuriar to History 


The studies made by Professor Freeman and his 
group of coworkers attach little emphasis to a pos- 
sible differentiation in method due to a difference in 
the subject taught. This is but natural perhaps in 
a series of experiments which were limited so closely 
to the informational aspects of the materials under 
consideration. Beyond mere information history 
should serve a peculiar and distinctive purpose, viz., 
that of familiarizing children with human relation- 
ships in a time setting. “Seeing,” vividly “seeing,” 
these episodes out of the past is the important out- 
come of instruction in the grades under consideration, 
and probably should never be lost to view in other 
grades. 

“Seeing’’ involves three things. First of all, there 
a feeling for and appreciation of 
time, as all human situations are conditioned by it. 
Time relationships then must be taught, and various 


is the time sense— 


methods must be employed to impart this feeling or 
appreciation. ‘lo achieve this, learning lists of dates 
may be absolutely ineffective. On the other hand, 
lists of dates may be readily acquired when the whole 
of which they are a part begins to be apprehended. 
Environmental or spatial relationships, so far as they 
concern human kind, are also important considera- 
tions. ‘These are the province of historical geogra- 
phy, but historical geography is often confused with 
human geography. The differentiation is in the time 
element which is present, to direct attention to the 
influence of environmental conditions upon mankind 
not at the moment, but down through the centuries. 
Such environmental conditions are something more 
than matters of locational geography, as they em- 
body physical conditions which must be really seen 
to be apprehended. Finally, there is the human 
element itself—-the interaction of personalities, al- 
ways indeed, in a time setting. To state it somewhat 
differently, there is a series of changes taking place 
in which the human factor is constantly being in- 
volved. To appreciate this interaction the pupil must 
sense the dramatic character of the past and the play 
of human passions and human emotions—the essen- 
tially human, living aspect of this interplay of 
personalities. 

It is with such a conception of the task of the 
teacher of history that the motion picture was intro- 
duced into the lesson unit. The procedure followed 
was designed to derive from it these results. An 
entire school year was spent trying out procedures 
in parallel classes and observing closely the results, 
in order that when the time came for a critical testing 
of the photoplay it would be used in a more or less 
approved teaching situation. This does not mean 
that there was any attempt to hold the teachers to a 
rigid formula. Each teacher was at liberty to employ 
whatever devices or procedures she felt to be appro- 
priate to the topic under consideration. 

The use of slides, stills and other pictorial material 
was not discouraged during the preliminary stages 
of the investigation. Tentative procedures which 
seemed to be effective were sought. There was no 
effort at a rigid evaluation of the effects of the 
teaching. So-called fast and slow classes were com- 
pared and stenographic reports of the lessons were 
made by competent secretaries so that the type of 
reaction was recorded and the apparent success or 
failure of that particular method was a matter of 
record as well as of observation. These stenographic 
records proved invaluable when the time came for 
objective testing. Every scrap of written work done 
by the classes was carefully scrutinized and pre- 
served, so that the effects of the photoplay might be 
adequately appraised. The possibilities of an essay 
type of test for the use of the film were carefully 
studied, as various forms of written work were se- 
cured from the classes. The appraisal was naturally 


subjective in its nature, but the experience gained 
went far toward prescribing the form of the final 
testing and assured the investigator of more or less 
definitive results when tests were actually introduced. 
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DevELopmMeEeN’t or TreacuiNe Aips: THe: Nature 
AND IMPORTANCE 


A number of teaching aids and analyses of motion 
picture material were prepared, which have already 
proven helpful to teachers over the country. One 
of these is intended to reveal at a glance the con- 
struction of the photoplay. 

The tendency of the teacher is to handle film mate- 
rial very much as she handles her textbook, seeking 
to draw from it the same type of response and to 
measure its efficacy by the same standards. She must 
first of all realize that she is dealing with a new form 
of organization and possibly with a different principle 
of selection in the material before her. How far may 
she be guided by her experience with the textbook? 
The answer is to be sought in the actual content and 
organization of the photoplay. In order to facilitate 
such an analysis an outline has been prepared for 
each of the photoplays, breaking it up into its four 
component parts. These are the picture features, 
the dialogue, the continuity, i. e., the explanatory 
matter which helps to carry the action other than 
the conversation of the characters, and the inserts, 
i. e., the flashbacks, facsimiles of letters, maps, and 
documents. These last are a form of explanatory 
matter bearing a somewhat different relation to the 
structure of the photoplay than that appearing as 
“continuity.” Different type is used to present this 
material, ranging from bold-black type for the picture 
features to less conspicuous type for the other por- 
tions of the film. The form of this analysis may be 
illustrated by the following excerpt from the Colum- 
bus film. 

The excerpt is from the second reel of “Columbus.” 
The notations follow each other exactly as they do 
in the picture: 

(Continuity ) 

On his way to the Court of France, Columbus tarries 
at the Convent of La Rabida, where the Friars have cared 
for his son, Diego. 

(Picture Feature) 

Columbus dismounts before the gate of the Convent. 
Diego listens to the conversation between his father and 
the Friar. One of the monks intercepts Columbus as he is 
about to leave. 

(Dialogue, Monk to Columbus) 

“Our new Prior, Juan Perez, has studied your maps. Do 
not leave Spain without seeing him.” 

(Picture Feature) ' 

Columbus is escorted to the cell of the Prior. Diego, 
meanwhile, hurries away to play with the goats in the 
courtyard. Juan Perez is sitting at a table in his cell 
intently studying charts and globes. 

(Continuity) 

Juan Perez, in whom the despised charts of a “mad 
Italian” have awakened belief. 
(Picture Feature) 

Perez welcomes Columbus warmly. He goes to the wall 
of his cell, opens what appears to be a cupboard, and dis- 
closes a portrait of Queen Isabella. 

(Insert) 

A painting of Queen Isabella. 
(Dialogue, Perez to Columbus) 

“Once I was Queen Isabella’s confessor.” 
(Dialogue, Perez to Columbus) 

“Remain with us until I entreat her to hear you once 
more.” 

(Picture Feature) 


Columbus refuses to wait any longer, but the Prior in- 
sists, and sits down at the table to write to the Queen. 
(Insert) 

Letter from the Prior to Queen Isabella, written in 
Spanish which dissolves into English, as follows: 

“Most High and Most Excellent Princess. Columbus in 
truth intends leaving Spain. If your Majesty gives gracious 
consent I would lay before you certain matters which my 
study of his....” 

This outline emphasizes particularly the pictorial 
content and the dramatic aspects of the photoplay. 
It facilitates the first step which must be taken by 
the teacher who would use film material effectively, 
viz., a realization of just what is available in picture 
form, what the picture carries in the form of con- 
versation between the actors, the nature and extent 
of the explanatory matter, etc. As the essential con- 
tribution of the photoplay is the action, attention is 
immediately focused upon this, making it possible 
to grasp readily its relation to the other portions of 
the film. It would appear that the photoplays in this 
series vary somewhat from a dialogue-action picture 
such as the Declaration of Independence, to a 
straight-action picture with little accompanying dia- 
logue or continuity, as in the case of The Frontier 
Woman. 

This analysis also draws attention to the wealth 
of historical source-material available. The film is 
not only a vehicle for the actions of these men and 
women of the past, but serves as a record of im- 
portant bits of their conversation and carries inter 
esting scraps of writing. Several documents are 
made available; likewise, old maps. In other words, 
a form of source study is possible with the aid of 
the data presented. As this material is in direct 
contrast to that of the textbook upon which the 
teacher places her chief reliance, it calls for a new 
appraisal of the materials of instruction which are 
needed to present an effective history lesson. In 
this connection, it should be noted that there is al- 
ready a decided tendency the country over toward 
the greater use of first-hand meterial in history 
classes, not so much for acquainting the child with 
this material and its nature as to impress upon him 
the reality of the past. The problem-project type 
of teaching requires data of this type to insure its 
success. 


PLACE oF THE FiumM In THE Lesson Unit 


The most effective place for the film in the lesson 
unit awaits the outcome of further experimentation. 
A beginning was made by Freeman and his cowork 
ers, but it was in fields other than in hisiory. An 
experiment is now in progress in New York City, 
under the direction of the writer, which is designed 
to throw some light upon this problem. It is safe 
to assume that the photoplay should be introduced 
as an integral part of the instructional unit. This 
means planning the work so that the film is intro- 
duced at the point in the scheme of lessons where 
it seems likely to make the greatest contribution in 
carrying the story or in capitalizing the instruction 
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In the work thus far done in the 
junior high school it has always been interwoven 
with the textual material and has been thoroughly 
identified with it. 


already given. 


Criassroom Use Versus Auprrortum Use 


An assumption which is yet to be experimentally 
determined holds that the film can be used more 
effectively in the classroom rather than in the audi- 
torium, where considerable numbers are _ present. 
Some preliminary studies were undertaken. On the 
one hand, a series of classroom projections were 
made with eighth-grade classes; on the other, audi- 
torium projections were given to the whole seventh 
grade (fifteen classes). Little effort was made in 
these auditorium projections to question the group 
or to comment upon the picture. From time to time 
a program appropriate to the picture was planned 
by the teachers and pupils. 

A priori reasoning would seem to point to many 
advantages derivable from the intimacy of a class- 
room contact, as compared with the recreational and 
entertainment atmosphere associated with gatherings 
in the school auditorium. The State law, which has 
since been modified, made it necessary to use the 
auditorium in lieu of the classroom during the first 
year’s work with the photoplays. Only one class at 
a time was present when a photoplay was projected. 
Sometimes there were other pupils in the room for 
a part of the period. The class that was to see the 
film was accompanied by the teacher, who often took 
occasion just before the projection to remind the 
pupils of what thev were to look for in the picture. 
In other words, » study attitude was encouraged. 
The attitude of the other pupils who might happen 
to he present was in marked contrast, partaking more 
of that of the motion picture audience. Applause was 
not infrequent and the emotional element was always 
There was an emotional response 
on the part of the class, but it was apparently more 
subdued and restrained. It might be said to be 
“intellectualized.” 


more conspicuous. 


In the case where the entire seventh grade saw 
the pictures as one group in the auditorium, the work 
done in the classroom on the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following such a showing was motivated 
largely in terms of the picture which they had seen 
or were about to see. Although no comparisons were 
possible at the time, it is a question whether under 
these conditions anything was lost, as compared with 
the results of fifteen separate classroom showings. 
This again is a question which can only be answered 
by a careful measurement of results. 

Classroom versus auditorium projection raises still 
another question as to the size of the image cast upon 
the screen. How large must it be to convey the im- 
pression of reality so much to be desired? How 
effective is projection from the rear upon a small 
Trans-Lux or Daylo type of screen? How large 
should the projected picture be in order to register 


successfully? In the Yale photoplays, where so much 


attention has been devoted to the content, many sig- 
nificant details may be lost merely as the result of 
the size of the image. 

Much depends upon what the teacher seeks to 
“pull out” of the picture. The desired goal may 
not be realized simply because the teacher has mis- 
used the screen image very much as she has misused 
the results of the efforts of the textbook writer, 
making it merely a vehicle for a great mass of unor- 
ganized details. The film demands even more dis- 
criminating analysis than does the textbook. Teach- 
ers and textbook writers have learned much about 
the form and content of the textbook and the best 
use to be made of its material. 

Much still needs to be learned about the best uses 
to be made of the projection period. A study of the 
stenographic notes of these periods seems to reveal 
a spontaneity of expression and a type of impression 
as the picture is being shown which tend to disap- 
pear before the next lesson period. This is somewhat 
in evidence in the following stenographic record of a 
projection period with a bright group. It also fur- 
nishes a fair sample of how the projection period 
was handled. 

Westwarp Movement 

(Film) Daniel Boone 
We have a few minutes now before the picture 
begins. We are going to talk about moving day. 


Have any of you moved? (Several hands are 
raised.) How did you move? 


Teacher. 


Pupil. Every time we moved we moved outside the 
city, so we had to sell all our furniture. When 
we moved to New Haven we had to sell most 
of our pictures and vases, and a lot of them got 
broken in the moving van. 

Teacher. One thing you said that interested me; you said 
you moved by moving van. Where from? 

Pupil. From the northern part of New York State. 

Teacher. Where else has anybody ever moved from? 

Pupil. From the shore to the city, and that was by 


moving van. We go to the shore every summer 
and we have to move a lot of our things down. 
What were some of the obstacles you had to 
overcome ? 

When we moved to the shore one of the men 
happened to go over a bump and the dishes were 
broken. 

I think sometimes a heavy truck will go over a 
bump or the cartracks and it will joggle every- 
thing inside. Like once when they moved our 
piano, We didn’t think it would ever play again. 
Do you think moving is an easy job? I wonder 
if our forefathers back in the early days did any 
moving? 

Yes. 

Let’s go back in the story—what is the first move 
that they made that would interest us? 

They moved here from England. 

What were some of the difficulties they had to 
overcome ? 

Their food would get stale. 

It was so long before they really got settled 
that the people died from cold and starvation, 
and they had no means of transportation and 
had to do most of their traveling on foot. 


‘Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 
Pupil. 
Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. They had to build homes. 

Teacher. Will you show me on the wall map where the 
first move was of these people? 

Pupil. (Pupil goes to map.) It was from England to 
here. 

Teacher. Show me on the map where you think they 
settled. 
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Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 


‘Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Pupil. 


‘Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Pupil. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Pupil. 


Pupil. 
Pupil. 


‘Teacher. 


Pupil. 


‘Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 


I think here in the Cape Cod region. 

Take them as a group—the thirteen colonies— 
because we haven’t time to take them _ indi- 
vidually. Suppose you show us where the thir- 
teen colonies were as a group. 

(Pupil locates the colonies.) 

Now I think that May has shamefully neglected 
some one colony there—more than one. 

New York and Pennsylvania. 

All right, fix it up for us, then. That is right. 
We are going into the Assembly Hall now and 
see how the people moved from these thirteen 
colonies here—where they first moved to—and 
we are going to see some of the experiences of 
Daniel Boone as being typical of what the other 
pioneers had to suffer. 


Showing: Daniel Boone 
Follow up in classroom immediately after show- 
ing in auditorium. 
You told us to look at the part where all the 
people were holding their hands up, and I looked 
and thought it was then they had received the 
news of the Declaration of Independence. 
Did Daniel Boone ever go after his wife? 
Our picture didn’t show us about that, but it 
gave us the idea that he probably did. 
Was that map just what Henderson thought was 
there? 
It had the Ohio and the Mississippi; there were 
others who went out there, too. Boone wasn’t 
the man to make the first trip. 
This was the first attempt made by Henderson. 
How do you account for the statement that 
Boone is just the one to do it? 
He had done this sort of thing before and was 
familiar with the Indians’ ways. 
When Boone is supposed to have swallowed the 
knife how did the Indians know it was him? 
It wasn’t the first time he had been out there. 
I think they were well acquainted with him; it 
wasn’t the first time he had been captured by 
the Indians. 
Have you proof that the Indians knew Boone? 
What about Boone’s knowledge of Indians? 
When the Indians were digging a tunnel, Boone 
said he had never known Indians to keep up for 
such a long siege. 
One of the things you would be interested in 
knowing is that Boonesboro had been attacked 
before in 1778. I wonder if any of you noted 
the date when Boonesboro was settled? 
1776. 
When did this attack take place? 
1778. 
How long had it been in existence then? 
Two years. 
When he had the knife it looked as if he was 
playing. 
What does that bring out about him? 
That he was clever. 


In the illustration just given it will be noted that 
the teacher refrained from any comments while the 
picture was being projected. The use of two ma- 
chines made it possible to run the picture without 
any break, making comments between reels impos- 


sible. 


In the illustration which follows the photo- 
play was projected in the classroom. 


The teacher 


read the titles aloud and commented upon various 


parts of the picture as it was projected. 


She also 


used the time when the operator was threading the 
new reel for questions and comments. 


Recorp or Teacner No, l’s Firm Division, Lesson XI, 


‘Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Pupil. 


Teacher. 


Teacher. 


Teacher. 


Pupil. 


Teacher. 
Pupil. 
Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Teacher. 


Yorktown ° 
We said last time 1780 was a dark year, because 
the English had taken practically all the South, 
and Washington was very much upset because 
Benedict Arnold had been guilty of treason, had 
wanted to turn West Point over to the English. 
There is a sentence in our book that says, “It is 
always darkest just before dawn,” meaning the 
trouble seems worst just before relief. ‘This 
picture today shows us how Washington’s 
troubles are relieved. If there is any gap be- 
tween last Thursday's lesson and this picture, | 
will explain it to you after the picture. Don't 
forget the two phrases we took last week: that 
1780 was a dark year, and that it is always 
darkest just before dawn. 
Who was the leader of the English troops? 
Cornwallis. 
Where was he? 
Yorktown. 
Not yet. Where was he last week? 
In Philadelphia. 
Down in Carolina. 
Yes, down in the South. 
in the North. Clinton was the leader of all the 
English troops. Now we will see how these 
men take a part in the picture. 


Washington was up 


(Beginning of picture) 
Notice that it is taken from the book, “Wash 
ington and His Comrades in Arms.” The name 
of the picture is “Yorktown.” Notice the list 
of people who will take part in the story. You 
notice they are talking over the military situa 
tion. You see the map. See the line coming 
down from New York to Charlestown? See where 


Lafayette’s troops are. The English can sur 
round them easily. Washington sees how 


desperate the situation is. 

This is the interior of one of the French ships 
He is impatient because he hasn't been told to 
start out. He knows how important it is that 
he should get there. 

Remember, the English held New York, but 
Washington is outside. See, this is his army 
outside. No money, no food. See what the 
British spies hope—that Washington’s army may 
desert. See what happens to the spy when he 
offers them British gold. Notice the loyalty of 
the soldiers. Here is the test of the soldiers, to 
see if they want to leave. 

(At Washington’s headquarters.) Remember, 
this is outside New York. You remember Con 
gress gave that regiment permission to disband. 
You see there are agitators trying to make the 
men leave the army. Here are the soldiers who 
are going to compel them to stay in the army. 

(End of Reel 1) 
Why were they demanding their back pay in 
gold and silver? 
Because the British had gold, and their families 
were starving, and if they had paper money 
hardly anyone would accept it, but if they had 
gold anyone would accept it. They were worried 
about their families. 
Why wasn’t the paper money any good? 
gress had issued a lot of paper money. 
The British captured New York and were in 
charge of it. They wouldn’t take it. 
The British didn’t take it, but how about the 
colonists ? 
There was no gold or silver in back of it. 
That is it. And after a while, instead of having 


Con 


a little of it, they had to have wagon loads of 
it to buy anything. 
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Now, do you see the troubles Washington was 
having? It isn’t only the fact that his soldiers 
haven't enough food. How long has the war 
been going on? ‘This picture started in 1781. 


Pupil. Six years. 
Teacher. It looks now as though who were going to win? 
Pupil. The English. 

Teacher. Here are the men who are coming to force them 


to stay in the army. (English troops.) You 
notice the English fiag here. This man thought 
they were going to try to capture the Assembly. 
You notice how he watches Tarleton’s men pass 
by. See how he goes. That map shows the two 
routes. ‘he English go one way and John Jouett 
goes another, a shorter route, to Charlottesville. 

You see Washington receives a letter from 


Jefferson asking for aid in Virginia. Notice 
how all this hinges on the French fleet. Wash- 


ington is up in New York, Clinton is in New 
York, Lafayette in Virginia, Cornwallis in the 
South. If Washington goes to join Lafayette 
the English can surround him and he is caught. 

Newport is in Rhode Island. It is where the 
French had their headquarters. You notice it 
is the custom for women to leave the dinner 
party. The men are left there, and there is no 
question but what they will talk about the war. 
You see how important the fleet is. 

You see the Americans have to retreat in 
front of the superior forces of Cornwallis, 

You see they have paid for that information. 
That news of course will be taken to Clinton. 
Clinton is the one who has charge of the Eng- 
lish operations. You see he doesn’t believe it. 
See how he laughs. He is very doubtful about 
it. You see Clinton is depending upon the Eng- 
lish fleet to warn them when the French fleet 
arrives. 

(End of Reel 2) 


PLaNNING Lessons ror Firm MatTerRIAL 


Definite schemes of lessons were prepared with 
the co-operation of the teachers concerned. These 
lessons were designed to present those aspects of the 
subject which were vital. They were always confined 
to the time limits which the school had recognized 
in planning its program or which commended them- 
selves to the teachers as the result of their experi- 
ence in teaching pupils of that particular grade. 
Such material may demand more time than that 
usually allotted to the history for its effective use; 
or, again, it may economize time. Until the motion 
picture has been more widely used and the results 
have been more closely checked, it seems reasonable 
to confine its use to the limits already prescribed by 
the methods now accepted for classroom teaching. 

Actual schemes of lessons used for two different 
teaching units will illustrate the place of the photo- 
play and the nature of the contribution to be expected 
from it. In the first series of lessons, including the 
use of the film The Pilgrims, it should be noted that 
this film was very closely related to that of the 
Puritans. These two films served as the basis for 
the instructional unit which called for nine lessons, 
including the photoplays. It will also be noted that 
a close relationship was established with the James- 
town story. 


Theme 
“ALL FoR THE SAKE OF RELIGION” 
or 
JAMESTOWN’s NEw NEIGHBORS 
A Different People. 
A Different Environment. 
A Different Settlement. 


Lesson I, A Great Desire ann Wuat Ir Lep vo. 


How badly 
What have you been will- 


Approach: through experiences of class. 
have you ever wanted anything? 
ing to do to satisfy this desire? 

Story of some people who wanted something badly and 
were willing to pay the price to have it—a heavy one, at 
that. 

Recall conditions in England due to the Reformation and 
religious division, 

Our heroes and heroines appear—make their decisions, 
and the consequences thereof. 

Wanderings in strange lands begin. 

Strangeness of adventures and course of these wander- 
ings. 
Lesson II. A Simpte Peorte iN STRANGE SURROUNDINGS: 
Wuat Trey Facep 1x AMERICA, 

Sort of people—kind of settlement 
from textbooks 
“poem, Miles Standish 
—poem to serve as approach. 
A Simpte Peorie in StrRanGe SuRrRouNDINGS: 
How Tuey Facep Ir. 
Revealed primarily by slides from the — - 
setting for these and the parts of story involve 
reconstructed by the pupils. 
Lesson IV. Au ror THE SAKE or RELIGION, 


Photoplay as the answer or solution to the problem in 

Lessons II-III. 

Lesson V. “Att ror THE SAKE or Rexicion.” (Summariz- 
ing their hardships and sacrifices by a review 
of the photoplay.) 

Written work: 
“What I was willing to go through for the sake of my 
religion” (using Bradford as the spokesman). 
Preparation for the Puritans: 
Another group seeking religious freedom, but differ- 
ently constituted and with a different outcome. 


Lesson III. 


The 
to be 


The unit for the American Revolution was similarly 
prepared, using the ten lessons which the teachers 
felt were needed to teach the Revolution. In this 
case four photoplays were projected, The Eve of 
the Revolution, The Declaration of Independence, 
Vincennes, and Yorktown. It will be noted that the 
photoplays are not projected in strictly chronological 
order, but that Vincennes follows Yorktown. This 
photoplay served to emphasize the conditions under 
which a vast territorial domain was acquired, an 
outcome of the struggle which was certainly not 
anticipated when the war opened. The general plan 
for the ten lessons is followed by the more detailed 
scheme suggested for the individual lessons. These 
contain the specific textbook references used and 
indicate the approximate time allotted to each item 
on the program for that particular class session. The 
contribution expected from the photoplay will be 
apparent from its place in the scheme and the prob- 


_ lems and tests accompanying it. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Lesson I-II 
Situation in 1763. 
Earlier Relations. 
\dded territory and its consequences. 
Signs of approaching storm. 
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Lesson III-1V 
Division and final break, or 
Resort to Force. 
(Film, Eve of Revolution.) 
Lesson V-VI 
The How and Why of Separation 
and the Problems faced. 
(Film, Declaration of Independence.) 
Lesson VII-VIII 
Winning. 
(Film, Yorktown.) 
Lesson 1X-X 
The Gains of War. 
Adding new territory. 
(Film, Vincennes.) 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
OvuT.ine or Lessons I-X 
(Photoplays: Eve of the Revolution, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Yorktown, Vincennes) 
Lesson | 
Added Territory and lis Consequences 
Textbook references: 
Gordy,’ Map, p. 96, pp. 98, 99-100. 
Trade, pp. 103-104, 113, 122-123. 
Government Relations, pp. 118-121. 
Stamp Act, pp. 123-131. 
Beard & Bagley,’ Map, p. 89, pp. 88-90. 
Trade, pp. 104-106, 
Government Relations, p. 114. 
Stamp Act, pp. 119-124. 
Schedule : 
Attitude Test 20 min. 
Approach: through map of North America in 1763. 
How different from what it had been? 
How had this happened? 
1. Effects on relations between England and the colonies. 
(Textbook and oral presentation.) 
a) Earlier relations. 
b) New relations—Problem of trade. 
Tightening the hold on the colonies 
empire. 


dream of 


Lesson II 
An Approaching Storm 
Textbook references: 
Gordy, Trade, pp. 122-123. 
Stamp Act, pp. 123-131 (See Lesson 1). 
Beard & Bagley, Trade, pp. 104-106. 
Stamp Act, pp. 119-124, 
Schedule : 
1. Effects (continued as in Lesson I). . 
2. Background and effects of Stamp Act. 
Use of map to discuss trade—interest of New Eng- 
land and particularly New Haven. 
Lesson III 

A Divided England and a Divided America: The Ten 
Years from the Stamp Act to Lexington 
Textbook references: 
Gordy, pp. 131-140. 
Beard & Bagley, pp. 124-138. 
Schedule: 
Approach: through situation in New Haven about 1765. 
1. Attitude of people of England toward colonies. 
2. Attitude of people of colonies toward England. 
3. Acts and actions on both sides. 
Main problem: With aid of film to follow events from 
1765-1775 (Lexington and Concord) 
either as 1) an English soldier sent to 

setts, or as 

2) a colonist living there. 


Massachu- 


Lesson 1V 
The Storm Bursts: Nature of the Quarrel 
References: 
Gordy, pp. 131-140. 
Beard & Bagley, pp. 124-138. 
Schedule: 
Approach: possibly through an oral presentation of the 
assignment (Lesson III) by one or two pupils. 


Questions answered 15 min. 
Nature of the quarrel appreciated through tests: 


Sequence 10 min. 
Conversation 10 min. 
Attitude 20 min. 
Lesson V 
Separation 
References: 


Gordy, pp. 141-146; Text of Declaration, pp. 565-568. 
Beard & Bagley, pp. 136-144; Text of Declaration, pp. 
647-650, 

Schedule: 

Problem: ‘To “reconstruct” the story of what happened 
(including how and why). 

Textbooks and text of Declaration to be used. 
Approach: through facsimile of Declaration of Independ 
ence or text as found in Gordy and Beard & Bagley. 

To plan a dramatization, noting time, place, actors, 
actions, following closely the dramatization in the 
film. 

{ach pupil in course of the showing to select some 
character and follow him through, with a view to 
playing the role. 

Lesson VI 
Separation: What It Meant 


References: 
Gordy, pp. 141-146; Text of Declaration, pp. 565-568. 
Beard & Bagley, pp. 138-144; Text of Declaration, pp. 
647-650. 
Schedule: 
Appreciation test 
Story of one of actors to be written 
Form of Story 
You were a delegate and took a prominent part. ‘Tell 
your story, covering what happened, noting your part in 
it, describing what you said and did and how you felt. 
(Make yourself as real as you can.) 
Reading of stories and criticism 
Lesson VII 
Winning: The War Game and How It Was Won 
10 min. Problems and difficulties involved in winning. 
(To be drawn from class and checked from 
textbook if necessary.) 
What they were and how some of them were 
solved. 
(Special study of Southern Campaign, 1780 
1781.) 


10 min. 
25 min. 


20 min. 


45 min. 


References: 
Gordy, pp. 141-44 (to Declaration of Independence) 
146-59 (to 1777) 
163-65 (Navy) 
166-74 (1778-1781) 
Beard & Bagley, pp. 139-42 (to 1776) 
144-51 (to 1780) 
152-55 (to 1781 and Navy) 
156-61 (Reasons for success) 
Nore: Textbook and wall maps to be used especially in 
presentation of the type campaign selected; i. e., that of 
1780-1781. ‘Theme: the course of the war from the French 
alliance to Yorktown, 1778-1781. 
Lesson VIII 
Success and How Attained 


25 min. Conclusion of study and discussion begun in VII. 
30 min. ‘Test results of instruction and use of photoplay. 


10 min. The War Game: How was it won? 
5 min. Setting problem. 
15 min. Problem (written): 


1) A French general * Tells the story in 
2) A French admiral his own way of 
3) An American general { how and why the 
4) A British general Americans won 
Lesson IX 
A Wonderful Tale of Daring and Adventure 
Approach: Another side of war—different from anything 
we have studied. 
Gordy, p. 160. Read aloud and clarified (so far as time 
permits) 
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“It was part of the plan,” etc., to “they pushed south- 
west into the Shenandoah Valley and beyond into west- 
ern North Carolina” (p. 161). 
Begin p. 162: “When the war first broke out” to “and 
scalp without mercy.” 
(Estimated time, 45 min.) 

Class to be asked to follow story of what happened from 
this point on as a tale of daring and adventure, using 
the film as their guide. 

What was done? ) (To be placed on backboard as 
Who did it? a guide in following film, 
How was it done? j if teacher wishes) 

Textbook references in Gordy to be read between reels. 

At end of reel 1: “One of the most daring woodsmen,” etc., 
through “seized Cahokia” (Gordy, p. 162). 

After reel 2: “The next move” through “forced Hamilton 
to surrender (February 24, 1779),” (Gordy, p. 163). 
Lesson X 
The Gains of the War 
Purpose: ‘To indicate what had been accomplished, em- 
phasizing the territorial gains, but not overlooking other 

results. 

Setting the problem of the letters (see statement of 
problem below). 

(This might include comments on film and recall of 
story.) 

Approximately 15 min. 

Problem: 

In 1770 a fond father saw his son leave his home in the 
East to join a number of settlers who were going into the 
region north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. No 
word reached him for many years. Almost 10 years went 
by. At last, in the spring of 1779, a letter came. It had 
been written just after the capture of Vincennes. What 
do you suppose the boy said in this letter to his father? 

Write the letter, dating it and indicating as well as you 
can the place from which it came. The son would have 
much to tell his father. 

Of course, the father sat down at once to reply. What 
do you suppose he said? Write the letter which he sent 
his son. 

Writing letters—25 min. should be allowed for writ- 
ing. This can be divided between the two letters as the 
child prefers. 

15 min. for reading of letters and discussion. 


Firm Prospiems AND Fitm EXERCIsEs 


The use of films seems to require a visual testing 
of the results, and it will be noted that the problems 
tend to take on this form. Those included in the 
scheme of lessons for the Revolution appear below, 
with the exception of the general attitude test used 
in connection with Lesson I (p. 174). This was a 
more elaborate form of test and was constructed on 
the basis of some of the more recent tests which have 
sought to measure the more elusive results of in- 
struction. It was used twice (Lessons I and IV), 
to note any changes in the feelings of the pupils 
toward the events under consideration. It is planned 
to make more intensive study of this test and its 
possibilities and it has therefore not been included. 


PROBLEM 


(Sequence Test, Lesson I) 
Note that this problem has two parts, (a) and (b). 
(A) 

Arrange the events below, which are connected with the 
outbreak of the American Revolution, in the order in 
which they happened, writing the numbers 1 to 7 to the 
left of each. 


(B) 


Now write the numbers 1 to 5 to the right of the most 


important of these events. The one which had the most 

to do with bringing England and America to the point of 

war should be numbered 1, the next 2, and so forth. 

Order Importance 

<<aeee The Boston Massacre cone 

Battle of Lexington 

Stamp Act 

Boston Tea Party 

Election of delegates to a Congress at 
Philadelphia 

Battle of Concord 

Ride of Paul Revere and William Dawes 


Prog_em 


(Conversation Test, Lesson 1V ) 

A Boston Tory and his Whig neighbor are in the habit 
of talking over important events in friendly, thoughtful 
fashion, even though they belong to different parties. 

In a sentence indicate first the comment which the Tory 
would be likely to make on each of the following occasions. 
Then do the same for the Whig. 

The Tory The Whig 
1. Hanging in effigy 

of stamp collector 

and the English 

prime minister 

responsible _ for 

the Stamp Act. 

2. The Boston 

Massacre, 


3. The Lexington 
fight. 


4. Election of dele- 
gates to meet 
with other colo- 
nies at Philadel- 
phia. 


5. The battle of 
Concord. 


Tue Tory Prostem 


(Appreciation Test, Lesson VI) 
(Appreciation Test) 

Directions: Below you will find ten different situations 
in which you might have found yourself during the early 
years of the American Revolution. These are expressed 
in the first person. 

Cross out from each of the statements all the words in 
the parentheses except those which represent your idea of 
the facts in each case. 

You will note the words “certain,’ “uncertain,” “this is 

my guess” before each of these stdtements. Place a cross 
(X) before that word or phrase which best expresses how 
you feel about the situation described. 
certain 1. (a) In 1774 you took a horseback trip 
uncertain through the colonies, starting from 
this is my guess New Haven and traveling as far south 
as Georgia. You talked with many 
people on the way. You found that 
(70 per cent., 40 to 50 per cent., 10 
per cent.) of the people were Loyal- 
ists or Tories. 
(b) When you returned, which was 
not until after July 4, 1776, you found 
(none, the same number, a smaller 
per cent., a larger per cent.) who still 
remained loyal to England and the 
British Government. 


certain 
uncertain 
this is my guess 
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certain 9. 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


In 1775 1 was invited to a social gath- 
ering in Baltimore, where there were 
about one hundred well-to-do men and 
women present. After talking with 
several, I concluded that probably 
(none, a small number, a large nuin- 
ber, 50 per cent.) of them were in 
sympathy with the British Govern- 
ment. 

The population of New York in 1775 

was about 250,000. Lewis Morris 

estimated that in 1775 (one-half, one- 
third, one-fourth, none) were Tories 
or Loyalists. 

I dropped into a New England store 

in a little town in Massachusetts in 

1775 and found the store crowded with 
farmer customers. There were prob- 
ably a dozen farmers present. When 
I talked with them I found that 
(none, one, two, three, four, six) of 
them were on the side of the British 
Government. 

5. I attended the New Year’s ball of the 
Governor of South Carolina in 1775, 
and met a great many of the govern- 
ment officials and their wives, besides 
a great number of other people well 
known in the colony. I should say 
that (none, one-fourth, one-third, one- 
half) of them could be counted as 
being on the side of the King. 

. My friend, Mr. A., took me to visit 
a debtors’ prison in Boston in 1775. 
When I talked with the prisoners I 
found that (none, a small number, a 
large number, 50 per cent.) were on 
the side of the King. 

. Late one afternoon in 1775 a lamp- 
lighter on his rounds in one of the 

large towns met some of his friends 
talking over the situation between 

England and the colonies. He found 
that (one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
not one) sympathized with the King. 
A merchant went down to visit his 

warehouses on the waterfront at 

Charleston in 1775. As he talked over 
the business with some of his fellow 
merchants he found that (none, a 
small number, a large number, 50 per 

cent.) were Tories or Loyalists. 

The Assembly of North Carolina 

which met in 1775 had a lively discus- 
sion about the situation between Eng- 
land and the colonies, and it was 

evident that (10 per cent., 40 to 50 

per cent., 70 per cent.) of those present 
were in sympathy with the King and 

the British Government. 

John was a mechanic living in New 

York City in 1775. His wife showed 

a great interest in what was going 

on between England and the colonies, 

and reported that of the women whom 
she knew (one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, none) were in sympathy with 
the English Government. 
Tue War Game: How Was Ir Won? 
(Lesson VIII) 
(A) 

Below you will find a list of some of the things which 
helped to decide the contest between the colonies and Eng- 
land. One hundred poinis (100) are necessary to win this 
game. Each of these numbered items counts as so many 
points, but it cannot count more than 25. Select the ones 


certain 3. 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


certain 4. 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


certain 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


~ 


[=>] 


certain 
uncertain 
‘his is my guess 


- 


certain 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


certain 8. 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


certain 9. 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


certain 10. 
uncertain 
this is my guess 


which you wish to include and give them the number of 
points which you think they deserve. The total score can- 
not be more than 100, 

Mark here 
. Loyalty of soldiers Sere 
. Mistakes of English leaders 
. Leadership of Washington 
. Money 
. French assistance 
Use of fleet (ships) 
Lack of co-operation 
. Backing of the government 
. Co-operation 
. Difficulties of the country 


SOM Ooo Pe WOE 


— 


Total 100 points 
(B) 

Let us imagine that the English were trying to explain 
why they lost and that they had this same list before them. 
Select and mark in the same way as in part (a) the items 
(Nos. 1-10) which they might select which would explain 
their failure, and give to each the points which it seems 
to deserve (not over 25 for any one). ‘The total score can 
only be 100. 

Mark here 
. Loyalty of soldiers 
. Mistakes of English leaders 
Leadership of Washington 
Money 
French assistance 
. Use of fleet (ships) 
. Lack of co-operation 
Backing of the government 
. Co-operation 
. Difficulties of the country 


SCHEMRAG PW 


— 


Total 100 points 


The content and organization of many of the Yale 
photoplays suggest interesting exercises, which in 
many cases make a strong appeal to the pupils, such 
as the reconstruction of conversations between the 
characters in situations revealed in the pictures, but 
not emphasized on the screen. These conversations 
are apparently of an interesting nature, e. g., that 
between the people who have assembled at the news 
of Samoset’s visit to the village and have gathered 
outside the building where he is being entertained. 
(Photoplay, The Pilgrims.) Another type of exer 
cise appropriate to this particular picture is the 
preparation of a letter for the sack which the sailor 
carries on board the “Mayflower” as she prepares 
to sail away in the spring of 1621. The fact that 
Bradford and Winslow sent such reports back to 
England, and that these are accessible, enables the 
teacher to compare these with the narratives written 
by the pupils. In several cases it did not prove dif 
ficult to arouse sufficient interest in these sources to 
prompt seventh-grade pupils to read a large part of 
Bradford's “History.” Such exercises merely at- 
tempt to capitalize the realities which are embodied 
in a truly “historical”? motion picture. 


Pupit Responses To THE Fitm 


The stenographic reports of the class sessions re- 
veal the variations between teachers and procedures 
in the use of the film. Where a certain amount of 
freedom was encouraged by the teacher and the pupils 
were stimulated to express their thoughts freely and 
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without embarrassment, the results were extremely 
interesting and significant. Wherever the pupil was 
under the strain of trying to satisfy what he thought 
was in the mind of his teacher, there were the formal 
answers characteristic of the older type of “recita- 
tion.” In such cases, the evidences were slight of 
results directly or indirectly attributable to the film 
content or to its organization. A few illustrations 
will make clear the nature of these pupil responses 
and their value in determining teaching procedures. 

In the class session immediately following the 
showing of Jamestown a _ group of seventh- 
grade pupils had been given an opportunity of talk- 
ing very freely about the picture, and toward the 
close of the period had been encouraged to embody 
some of their impressions in written form. One of 
these papers had just been read. ‘The writer, a 
seventh-grade boy, had described some of the things 
which befell Pocahontas. One of the girls then 
raised her hand, and, when the teacher indicated that 
she was at liberty to speak, said: “I didn’t write a 
paper yesterday. Can I come up and talk?” 

Teacher: “Certainly you may. Lillian wasn’t here 
yesterday and didn’t write a paper, but she wants 
to tell us about it.’ By this time Lillian had come 
to the front of the room, and with hardly a pause 
for breath delivered herself as follows: 

“When Pocahontas came with four men and walked 
in through the gates, she stopped and looked around 
and saw what a little place it was, so she wasn't 
afraid and didn’t fight or scream, because she thought 
they couldn't do her any harm. So she was brave 
and walked right up to Governor Dale. She didn’t 
bow down to Governor Dale, because Indians never 
bow, and all the men and women came to look at 
her, and the Governor called an old lady and said, 
‘The princess is in your charge.’ Then he said, 
‘Princess, you are welcome to everything, and you 
can go all around wherever you want to.’ Because 
he knew she couldn’t get out. And she went to live 
with the old lady, and the lady bowed down to her 
and called her Princess, and she liked that. And 
John Rolfe always went with her everywhere and 
people talked about it, so the Governor called John 
Rolfe and said, ‘We must have peace and there is 
something you can do to save this little colony,’ and 
John Rolfe said, ‘What is it?,’ and the Governor 
said, ‘The only thing you can do is to marry Poca- 
hontas,’ and John Rolfe said, ‘What, why I am a 
gentleman, and I can’t wed an Indian,’ and Dale 
said, “That is the only thing to save us. Don’t you 
love your country?’ ”’ 

Teacher: “That is a good idea, about loving his 
country.” 

Pupil continues: “And Dale said, “Then if you 
won't save us we will have to offer a ransom and 
Pocahontas goes away,’ and John Rolfe said, ‘If she 
goes away | go, too.’ Then Dale told Pocahontas 
she was going to marry John Rolfe and she was glad 
and they were married in the church. The chief 
couldn’t get away, so he sent his brother, and he 
came and watched and stood in the back, and he 


didn't know what it was all about and why there 
was all the ceremony just to get married, because the 
Indians didn’t do anything but just get married, and 
after they were married Pocahontas’s uncle sat at 
the table and the people brought the bride and groom 
to their cottage, and then Governor Dale and his 
right-hand man came back and he said, ‘Oh, I just 
don’t want to go in here. Let’s stay outside. It is 
just full of Indian,’ because her uncle was still sitting 
at the table.” 
Cumutative Errecrs or Firm Use 

The stenographic records taken in classes where 
the photoplays were regularly used over a consider- 
able period of time seem to point to a cumulative 
result from such instruction. Even in classes where 
the teacher is more or less under the influence of the 
question-answer type of history lesson and is con- 
stantly striving to implant a modicum of facts, the 
expressions used by her pupils, the comments made, 
and the questions asked, bear witness to a certain 
growing spontaneity of expression and a developing 
originality in thinking which were lacking with earlier 
photoplays. The teacher herself was often uncon- 
sciously an obstacle to the most effective use of the 
film through her tendency to thrust herself into the 
situation in order that she might shape it to her own 
ends in cases where the leadership of the class might 
better have been accepted. This, however, is a ten- 
dency not peculiar to the handling of film material. 
Teachers themselves can contribute much to the effec- 
tive use of new material in the classroom by “turn- 
ing the pupils locse upon it’’ and carefully observing 
what happens. This attitude was constantly encour- 
aged in the teachers and the results furnished many 
a clue to what the pupil was deriving from the photo- 
play. 

The cumulative effects of film use may be illus- 
trated by some of the work done by students of the 
eighth grade in a so-called fast group under a 
teacher who was anxious to make the photoplay func- 
tion, but was still under the spell of the older type 
of history instruction. The exercise which has been 
selected for comparison was used on two different 
occasions. It was an attempt to draw from the class 
evidences that they had actually shared some of the 
experiences presented in the picture. It was set 
for the first time as a class exercise after the Eve 
of the Revolution had been used. The second time 
it followed the showing of Alexander Hamilton. In 
the first case, the class had already seen five films, 
exclusive of the Eve of the Revolution (Jamestown, 
The Pilgrims, The Puritans, The Gateway to the 
West, and Wolfe and Montcalm). Between the Eve 
of the Revolution and the photoplay Alexander Ham- 
ilton, upon which the second exercise was based, 
three more were used (The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Yorktown, and Vincennes). 

The problems set were the following: 

For the Eve of the Revolution the class were of- 
fered a choice of writing on one of the following 
aspects of the situation: (1) You may be Samuel 
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Adams, and tell the story from his standpoint. (2) 
You may be Hancock, and tell the story from his 
viewpoint, telling what was going on in Boston. (3) 
You may be Paul Revere, and tell about his ride and 
the result. (4) You may be a Tory, living in Boston. 
(5) You may be an ordinary citizen, living in Boston 
at that time, or one of the boys you saw in the pic- 
ture. The teacher added: “You are telling this story 
for the benefit of the people coming after you. You 
want them to know the exact story.” ‘Twenty-twenty- 
five minutes were allowed for written work. At 
least six had finished in 10-12 minutes.) 

For Alexander Hamilton: “You are Sandy Mac- 
Farlane (a character in the photoplay). You can 
tell the story from the very beginning, when he 
brought in the fodder, having a conference with 
Hamilton, the time they have in the woods, etc. Or 
you may be Alexander Hamilton, and tell the story 
from that point of view. Or the girls may be Mrs. 
Hamilton, and tell of Alexander’s plans.” (Seven- 
teen minutes were allowed for the written work.) 

In both cases the papers were submitted without 
correction. Some of them were read aloud before 
the class. They contain many slips in grammar; they 
are crude as to literary form, and there are many 
errors of fact to be found among them. Everyone 
of them bears the marks of a conscious effort to re- 
create the setting and to give it all the flavor of an 
actual happening. ‘The papers of the two pupils 
who came nearest to realizing this in the first instance 
have been selected as a basis for a comparison with 
their second effort as a means of appraising the added 
power apparent. ‘The italicized portions indicate the 
relative amount of film material easily recognizable 
in these narratives. 

Ll Am a Tory Celia G. 

I am a Tory living in Boston. ‘The English colonists 
are very troublesome to our soldiers, who are staying in 
America for the colonists’ good. ‘They will not provide 
food or lodgings for our men. ‘The colonists have no right 
to behave as they are doing. Things have come to a fine 
pass when I cannot go in the street without having a crowd 
of ragmufins shouting “lobster back.” 

All this is being done just because the King taxed them 
on tea, stamps, paper, and other articles. ‘The King has 
reasons for taxing the people: one, because he has an army 
here to protect the people from the Indians. The King 
passed several laws—the navigation law, Townshend acts, 
and the writs of assistance—which allowed our men to 
search for smuggled goods. King George passed these laws 
because he wanted trade for the English. Didn’t he go to 
all the trouble of fighting with the French? He did all 
this to bring trade to England, but instead the colonists 
are trading with Europe, Africa, and other countries other 
than England. 

I hope our side wins. ‘The colonists are holding mectings 
of how to abolish these acts and laws. The rebel Sam. 
Adams has made these people against our King. 


Mrs. Hamilton 

I, Elizabeth Schuyler, am writing to tell you of my 
troubles and joys. 1 am now Mrs. Hamilton. My husband 
proposed to me in the garden. My husband with many 
misgivings as to our happiness because of financial troubles 
married me. But even though we did not have much money 
we were happy. 

George Washington wanted Alexander to be a member 
of his cabinet because my husband was good at financial 


difficulties. My husband refused, but just then I came in. 
| wanted my husband to be on the cabinet, as any other 
woman would. I coaxed him and finally he gave in with 
an unconditional surrender. My husband had refused at 
first because the salary was low and he had my children 
and I to support. 

My husband was writing a plan as to how our over- 
burdened country with debt could be settled. His con- 
fidential secretary came in just then. He was a traitor, 
for, when he saw that my husband was writing “all paper 
money should be redeemed,” he went to his friends and 
told them about this. They got a lot of paper money and 
when this came true they would make profit. To raise the 
money for this plan he laid a tax on whisky. All the 
farmers sold whisky and they were roused. ‘They had riots 
and even dared go as far as to burn the tax collector's 
house. George Washington heard of this and sent an army 
of 10,000 men to stop it. The rebellion was stopped. ; 

And now I must close this story and go back to give 
orders for dinner, as Alexander is bringing guests here 
tonight. 


Mildred B. 

I am a Tory. America would be a fairly good country 
if it wasn’t for those rebels. Those two leading rebels, 
Hancock and Adams, are certainly in the way more than 
two men ever were that I know of. Can you imagine them 
hanging Lord Bute and Andrew Oliver in effigy? They 
certainly are disgraceful. Hancock even went so far as to 
say he would close his warehouse. As if that wasn’t bad 
enough they all dressed up as Indians and threw £18,000 
or $90,000 worth of tea from an English ship that was 
standing in the harbor. They take it upon themselves to 
do anything they feel like, and don’t like it because we 
“lobster backs,” as they are so fresh as to call us, live with 
them. They don’t seem to realize that soldiers should be 
allowed to do as they please; it’s none of their affairs, 
anyway. 


I Ama Tory 


I Am Mrs. Hamilton 

I am Mrs. Hamilton. We have been married quite a 
while now and have a boy and a girl. Washington is Presi- 
dent and I am so glad. But poor Alexander is having such 
a hard time with his law practice. He has neglected it so 
for his country’s financial troubles that he is afraid that 
he will have a hard time for a while. And these people 
in western Pennsylvania, they certainly are a nuisance. 
Well, I must go shopping now. 

I stopped in to see Alexander and Washington was talk- 
ing to him about his secretary of the treasury. He didn’t 
want to take the position, but, believe me, I made him take 
it. Poor thing, he has a hard time deciding matters. Mercy 
me, he just has sent out a notice that the government is 
going to give them the money for their paper money. 
Where on earth are they going to get the money, I'd like 
to know. There, I might ask him. Oh! mercy, there’s 
father, two girls, and two boys climbing him; won't he love 
their manners? Oh! mercy, mercy, mercy, Alexander is 
going to lay a tax on whisky. Now there’s sure to be 
trouble. Yes, now there is trouble. I knew there would 
be. Those farmers in western Pennsylvania won’t pay the 
tax and they are sending soldiers. Oh, joy; the farmers’ 
rebellion didn’t last long. 

Alexander is going to resign. Anyhow, if he doesn’t keep 
up his work I hope he will go down in history as one of the 
most important figures in getting the country on her feet, 
for I am sure he had one of the leading parts. 


It is obvious that a few of the pupils concerned 
had already acquired a facility for handling an exer 
cise of this character when they wrote the first paper. 
The level of the ability of the class to inject reality 
into such an exercise had apparently risen by the time 
the Alexander Hamilton photoplay was projected. 
Only seven of the papers written in connection with 
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the Eve of the Revolution showed evidences that the 
photoplay had impressed them as a series of real 
situations. On the second occasion, the majority of 
the class (28) presented papers of this type. This 
might be a tribute to the organization of the Hamil- 
ton film or to the incorporation there of materials 
differing somewhat radically from those to be found 
in the textbook. The Eve of the Revolution tells the 
story very much as the text tells it. There are cer- 
tain human aspects of the Hamilton film (as the 
papers themselves indicate) which would be likely 
to make a strong impression upon pupils of this age. 

The stenographic class records of class sessions 
seem to indicate that a class of low intelligence and 
exhibiting marked limitations in reading ability are 
very much stimulated by the use of the photoplay, 
and if such a group is handled properly by the 
teacher, it is capable of grasping the significant 
phases of the topic under discussion. The pictures 
seem to provide an easier approach to the concepts 
They tend to break down the 
barriers presented by language difficulties, providing 


to be apprehended. 


a basis for a type of oral discussion which is more 
spontaneous and more revealing of the actual thought- 
processes of the pupils. The pictures apparently 
speak a language which the children can understand. 


Usr or Suipes AND STILLs 


There was a strong feeling on the part of the 
teachers who had considerable experience with 


slow sections that the tendency toward a freer par- 
ticipation in the class discussion was stimulated still 
further through the use of slides or stills of selected 
scenes from the photoplay. These were often used 
either in preparation for the photoplay, or as a means 
of recall and critical study following the projection. 

Slides and stills of the picture-content were also 
used with apparent success as a means of checking 
observations and associating the words with the 
actions or vice versa. 

It was a matter of note that many pupils were 
able to quote the exact words of the actors after a 
single showing of a photoplay, and that, too, in 
cases where several lines were spoken. Whether this 
is a contribution of the photoplay as such, or is nor- 
mally a concomitant of the dramatic rendering of 
such an episode, waits on the results of further inves- 
tigation. 


‘Visual Education: A Comparative Study of Motion 
Pictures and Other Methods of Instruction (Chicago, 1924), 
» 16. 

* Ibid., p. 92. 

* Ibid., p. 163. 

‘ Ibid., p. 10. 

*See p. 174 for outline. 

* Gordy, W. F., History of the United States. New York, 
1922, 

* Beard, Charles A., and Bagley, W. C., The History of 
the American People. New York, 1918. 

Each pupil to select one of these he wishes to be and 
write his story. 

* Teacher to use map in making these facts real. 
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Trends in the Teaching of History’ 


BY W. G. KIMMEL, SUPERVISOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Recent EpucatrioNaL PRoGREss 

One characteristic of American life, invariably 
mentioned by travelers from abroad and so common 
as to escape notice by many at home, is the tremen- 
dous change in American life, which is, of course, 
more noticeable to those who do not live in the midst 
of it. The constant changes in our social, economic, 
and industrial life are accompanied by changes in 
cultural surroundings and are reflected in our schools. 
Advances in professional literature, content materials, 
training of teachers, new instructional procedures, 
more accurate knowledge of the learning process, 
and the adjustments necessary in order that educa- 
tional institutions may keep abreast of current edu- 
cational objectives all have served to produce marked 
changes in curricula, techniques, methods, objectives, 
and outcomes. 

The present conception of the secondary school, 
with educational opportunities for all the children 
of all the people, stands out in bold relief to the 
older conception of the secondary school as a selective 
institution. The tendency toward the placement of 
the social studies as the core of the secondary school 
curriculum, now almost a reality in some sections of 
the country, brings added opportunities and serious 
responsibilities. The recognition by pupils of the 
values to be derived from the social studies, as re- 
ported by Davis,’ and others, in investigations, offers 
new possibilities for the development of social atti- 
tudes and a more intelligent social order. In view 
of these considerations and of the belief which is 
held by most competent teachers of the social studies 
that all pupils, regardless of ability and aptitude, 
should pursue the study of the social studies, the 
present situation seems promising. 

Along with the foregoing developments there have 
been drveloping a wide variety of types of organiza- 
tion of instructional materials, techniques, and pro- 
cedures in the teaching of history. Some of these 
doubtless are of valid educational worth, some are 
usable, and some may be found ultimately to be un- 
justifiable. Any attempt to point out and to evaluate 
trends in the teaching of history is fraught with 
dangers. Some of the newer developments are based 
on what seems to be conflicting philosophies of edu- 
cation, and the protagonists of different techniques 
seem unable to agree upon criteria to be used as 
bases for evaluation. The individual who attempts 
to survey trends in the teaching of history can only 
attempt to understand in a sympathetic manner, to 
evaluate in terms of criteria which find a reasonable 
amount of agreement, and to point possible future 
developments. 





*Paper read before the History Section, Schoolmen’s 
week, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, March 22, 
1928. 


What are current trends in the teaching of history? 
The following items are selected arbitrarily for con- 
sideration in this paper: (1) A tendency to redefine 
and to reformulate objectives for instruction in his- 
tory; (2) the selection and organization of subject- 
matter in terms of units or larger divisions of content 
materials; (3) the presentation of history courses in 
terms of movements, principles, and understandings, 
rather than as events, episodes,. personalities, and 
narratives; (4) closer correlation between the courses 
in history in order to conform with current world 
conditions and to further amicable international rela 
tions; (5) the organization of learning exercises and 
activities as integral parts of instruction in history. 

OBJECTIVES IN THE ‘TEACHING or History 

As a basis for the consideration of objectives in 
the teaching of history, one needs to begin with the 
aims of secondary education. Koos presents the aims 
as follows: “Training (1) for civic-social-moral re 
sponsibilities; (2) for recreational and esthetic par 
ticipation and appreciation; (3) for occupational effi 
ciency; and (4) for health.” * The social studies, 
and history in particular, as Koos points out,’ must 
contribute more than other subjects to the achieve 
ment of the first aim, and they should serve a useful 
purpose in the approximation of the second aim. 

The objectives in the teaching of history are fairly 
well agreed upon, and it is not the purpose here to 
discuss them in detail, but rather to indicate current 
trends in the formulation of objectives. Current 
discussions usually include a statement of general 
objectives of the teaching of history, among which 
may be mentioned: (1) To gain historical informa 
tion; (2) to learn how to study history; (3) to de- 
velop a questioning attitude; (4) to gain an under 
standing of institutions, problems, and movements ; 
(5) to gain an appreciation of the way in which his 
torians establish the authenticity of historical facts.‘ 
In addition to the setting forth of general objectives, 
there is a tendency in current courses of study to 
formulate objectives for each course in the light of 
the general objectives and to transmute these into 
specific objectives for each unit or division of a par- 
ticular course. In other words, curriculum-makers 
are attempting to state specific objectives in definite 
terms, and to instruct teachers in the preparation of 
learning exercises to meet the specific objectives. In 
the courses in St. Louis and other cities, the objec 
tives are printed on the left side of the page, directly 
opposite the procedures to be utilized in attaining 
the objectives. This practice in printing presumably 
places the objectives in such a prominent place and 
in direct relation to the instructional materials that 
the teacher is forced to view both at the same time. 
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Another tendency in the statement of objectives is 
to present a minimum list to be attained by all pupils, 
followed by more comprehensive objectives to be met 
by pupils of greater ability. This plan is found in 
the work of the Social Studies Curriculum Commit- 
tees of Schenectady, New York, and Rochester, New 
York. 

There is at least one possible danger in the formu- 
lation of specific objectives in history, followed by the 
learning exercises set to achieve the objectives. 
Pupils may complete the learning exercises, many of 
which are small in scope and in demand in pupil 
abilities, without gaining and understanding the basic 
elements and ideas in history. Teachers need to pro- 
vide for a close articulation of the learning exercises 
or activities with the major aspects of the instruc- 
tional materials. It is conceivable, for example, that 
pupils may be able to locate five American canals and 
state their importance—an objective for seventh- 
grade pupils in one course—and do so as a memory 
exercise, with little or no conception of the tremen- 
dous importance of the canals in the development of 
transportation, communication, and commerce. The 
important consideration in short is that the specific 
objectives shall be formulated, appropriately grouped, 
and closely articulated in order to realize valid out- 
comes in the teaching of history. 

Univ ORGANIZATION 

There is a marked trend toward the organization 
of subject-matter in larger divisions for purposes of 
instruction. The “unit” organization, the “unit- 
fusion” organization, the “contract” in the Dalton 
plan, and other plans are receiving considerable at 
tention. Regardless of the essential differences in 
the plans of organization, and there are many differ- 
ences, all have one element in common; namely, a 
more rigid selection and closer organization of sub- 
ject-matter in terms of the more significant move- 
ments in history and in terms of the pupils’ approach 
to the study of those movements. Time permits men- 
tion of only one of these plans, and the organization 
in the form of units is selected because the speaker 
has worked with this plan. 

Units in history, according to Morrison’s defini- 
tion, are “the larger significant movements in human 
history which go far to explain the society in which 
he (the pupil) lives, and which develop in him a 
reasoning attitude toward the social world of to- 
day....”’° The outstanding movements of history, 
the principles and motives which dominated the move 
ments, and the effects produced on subsequent events 
and trends in history are the essential elements of 
the unit. One of the best examples of a unit is the 
Industrial Revolution. Not only is this movement 
significant in the history of Great Britain, but also 
in the history of France, Germany, United States, 
Italy, Russia, and other countries. Pupils who gain 
an understanding of the basic principles and techno- 
logical changes evolved truly acquire a different out- 
look and an understanding of one of the most sig- 
nificant phases of world history. Further, they gain, 


as a result of thorough study and understanding of 
the principles involved, an insight into the ramifica- 
tions of historical events in modern world history 
which today furnish one of the causes of friction 
between nations. 

The organization of the unit for instructional pur- 
poses involves the selection and organization of con- 
tent materials which make the unit comprehensible 
for pupils. The content in the form of assimilative 
materials is divided into elements or natural divisions 
of thought, each of which tends toward the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the principles and out- 
standing events which are grouped in the unit. As 
in any organization of content for effective instruc- 
tion a guide sheet or guidance outline, which includes 
the elements of the unit, is provided in mimeographed 
form for use by pupils. ‘The elements of the unit 
are presented on the guide sheet in psychological 
form; that is, according to the pupils’ approach to 
the assimilation of new materials, not in the logically 
organized form usually found in textbooks. Pupils 
approximate a logical organization only as a result 
of study; they do not begin their study with a logical 
organization. 

Another study help given to the pupils in mimeo- 
graphed form is a “work sheet’; that is, a series of 
learning exercises, which have as their outcomes, not 
the completion of the exercises, but the understand- 
ing of the principles, accomplishments, and signifi- 
cant aspects of the unit. These learning exercises, 
activities, or “things to do” vary in scope and in the 
demands made on the abilities of individual pupils. 
Charts, graphs, summaries, themes, cartoons, map 
exercises, and other exercises are included on the 
work sheets. The classroom is a laboratory, and 
pupils spend three to five weeks in intensive study 
of a unit; they do not “go through the motions” of 
study, as so often obtains in schools in which insuffi- 
cient equipment and lack of direction are found. 

When pupils have completed their study of the 
unit, as evidenced by the learning exercises, indi- 
vidual conferences, and results on tests, they make 
an organization or analytical outline of the unit. This 
organization is in a sense a formal outline of the 
elements of the unit developed in logical form. 
Worth-while study implies constant organization, and 
the completed outline represents the bringing together 
as a special exercise of the results gained through 
study. No aids are permitted; pupils think through 
the materials of the unit, organize the essential ele- 
ments, and write them in logical form. The recita 
tion, either written or oral, is the intelligent discus- 
sion of some element of the unit in which pupils 
present evidence of comprehension and understand 
ing. 

The place of the teacher in the foregoing discus- 
sion is implied throughout the discussion, although 
not definitely stated. The teacher determines the 


units, prepares the guide sheets and work sheets, 
holds conferences with individuals and groups, ex- 
plains difficulties encountered in study, supplies addi- 
tional materials when needed, suggests procedures, 
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and does not dominate the situation. While the 
teacher is the busiest individual in the room, he is 
the guide, counselor, and friend in an enterprise in 
which all pupils are busily engaged. He is truly 
meeting Dewey's criterion, “The educator’s part in 
the enterprise of education is to furnish the environ- 
ment which stimulates responses and directs the 
learner’s course.”’ ° 

The unit organization of the course in history, 
then, involves: (1) the selection and organization of 
significant movements, principles, and accomplish- 
ments; (2) the setting up of suitable learning exer- 
cises; (3) the formulation of definite outcomes which 
pupils achieve through study of the unit and the com- 
pletion of the learning exercises; (4) definite aids 
for the guidance of pupils in their attainment of the 
outcomes to be expected; (5) the placing of responsi- 
bility on the pupils for results through placing them 
in learning situations which arouse interest and 
stimulate endeavor. 

UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPLES 

A third trend in the teaching of history is the pres- 
entation of history as a series of principles, achieve- 
ments, and understandings of the contributions made 
by peoples and nations in past ages. In the teaching 
of the Westward Movement the pupils should attain, 
as a result of instruction, a conception of that move- 
ment as a process essentially the same in all areas, 
not a memorization of many facts and details about 
individual territories. Pupils need to understand 
the essential elements of that process which termi- 
nated with the acquisition of all free land, and pro- 
duced effects in terms of adjustments and profound 
changes in our national life. Again, the initiation 
of a new form of Federal government should be con- 
ceived not as a clash between two personages, as is 
so typical in some schools, but rather as a struggle 
between conflicting principles of government, common 
to the time of Draco and Solon, Cesar, Washington, 
as they are in our present-day political life. As a 
result of the study of the Revolutionary War, pupils 
should obtain as outcomes of effective instruction. 
not a series of isolated and colorful events, but an 
understanding of the conflict between two sets of 
principles of government; namely, the principles on 
which were based the imperial organization of the 
British Government and principles of local autonomy, 
which, in part, arose out of the environment of the 
colonies and, in part, embodied principles enunciated 
by Locke and others. 

The foregoing illustrations then indicate some of 
the desirable outcomes of the teaching of history. 
These are certain obvious advantages in this con- 
ception. The particularistic conception of minute 
details is discarded, vet demands are made on pupils 
which challenge their abilitv to gather and organize 
facts, and their powers of thought. Facts are most 
essential, but pupils see beneath the surface of facts 
and events; they gain an understanding of the mo- 
tives and ideas that influenced the trend of the times. 





This trend in the teaching of history conforms to 
best current pedagogical principles. It deals with 
knowledge which is usable; compels organization and 
reorganization of historical materials on the part of 
pupils; affords a place and opportunity for responses, 
activities, and thinking on the part of pupils, and it 
more closely approximates valid learning products 
of history—understanding, judgments, attitudes, and 
interests. 

The implications of the foregoing statement are 


obvious. The day is past when teachers of history 
in the high school could justify their existence 


through the assignment of a certain number of pages 
of narrative in a single textbook, and then spend the 
class period the next day hearing pupils “recite” the 
materials memorized from the textbook. In fact, 
authors of textbooks have realized this trend, and 
few of the newer textbooks follow a narrative treat 
ment. Again, there must be less “survey thinking” 
and more and deeper thought, less attention to re 
production of facts and more energy given to the 
understanding of the relationships between facts. 
Teachers must realize that in order to attain justi- 
fiable educational outcomes that change the thinking 
and outlook of pupils there must be progress within 
the subject. Much of what now passes for instruc 
tion must be displaced by placing pupils in learning 
situations that challenge their attention, command 
their respect, and result in valid learning products. 

Some teachers feel that this conception of history 
teaching can be attained only through the discarding 
of the recitation. A book announced for early pub- 
lication is entitled, The Passing of the Recitation.’ 
Regardless of whether the recitation should be dis- 
carded, there can be little disagreement that in its 
customary form it is a wasteful and ineffective pro- 
cedure. Probably the needed change can be obtained 
through the transformation of the history classroom 
into a history laboratory and workroom. But the 
crux of the problem rests with the teacher-training 
institutions, which often turn out prospective teach- 
ers of history whose professional training is not 
adjusted to meet progressive pedagogical procedures. 


Wortp RELATIONSHIPS 

A fourth trend in the teaching of history, which is 
now regarded as an essential phase of instruction, 
is the introduction of world relationship in the courses 
in history. With modern means of communication 
and transportation and with the changed relationships 
which grew out of the World War, there is an urgent 
demand that the schools meet the obligation of more 
consistent attention to the fostering of amicable in- 
ternational relations. The responsibility for the 
achievement of this objective rests most heavily on 
teachers of history. In some sections there is a ten 
dency toward disapproval of this objective on the 
part of influential persons who lack training in his- 
tory. But teachers of history are not faddists, nor 
are they propagandists declaiming on pet hobbies. 
Teachers of history should recognize the need, how- 
ever, of training pupils in such a manner as to pre- 
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pare them to meet their responsibilities as adults, 
and few persons will deny the fact that adults of 
tomorrow need to become acquainted with world 
affairs. 

There are two possible procedures involved in the 
introduction of international relations into history 
courses. One is the organization of courses which 
provide such materials in a systematic manner, as 
has been done in the two-year sequence in world 
history in the University of Chicago High School.* 
In many public schools, however, an organization of 
courses which incorporate American history as an in- 
tegrated part of world history is impossible due to 
mandatory legislation which requires the teaching 
of courses in United States history. ‘Thus the prob- 
lem for these schools resolves itself into the inclusion 
of subject-matter on world relationships in the con- 
ventionally organized course. The teacher of Ameri- 
can history is aware, of course, that a well-rounded 
and integrated treatment must include those rela- 
tionships with other countries which have produced 
profound changes in the history of the United States. 
Several illustrations may be mentioned. The War 
of 1812 cannot be adequately conceived unless pupils 
understand that it was in reality only a phase of an 
international conflict. The Treaty of 1783, which 
perhaps granted the most liberal terms ever offered 
by Great Britain to another nation, resulted in the 
displacement of the Whigs by the Tories, who came 
into power because the treaty made by the Whigs was 
thought to be too liberal.” The Monroe Doctrine 
can only be fully comprehended in terms of world 
relationships and European alliances. In fact, in 
every period in the history of the United States, until 
its emergence as a world power, there is need of 
closer correlation of materials in world history in 
order to present the history of the United States in 
its true perspective. 

The foregoing illustrations, then, indicate some 
phases of the introduction of world relations in their 
political aspects. But even more important is the 
inculeation of attitudes which savor less of provincial- 
ism and chauvinism. One outcome of the teaching 
of history should be a realization of the interdepend- 
ence of nations in their economic and political rela- 
tions. ‘This outcome does not displace the develop- 
ment of an intelligent nationalism, as some people 
with an “axe to grind” would have us believe; rather 
it superimposes international attitudes, based on the 
conception that an intelligent nationalism is the basis 
of the development of more sympathetic world rela- 
tions. The implications of this conception for the 
teacher of history are plain. The problem is one of 
attitudes or “‘mind sets” to be developed in pupils. 
It involves the approximation of one of the objec- 
tives of history teaching—the forming of judgments 


and understandine—focused on world relations. 


ORGANIZATION OF ACTIVITIES 


A final trend in the teaching of history is the 
organization of a series of activities or learning exer- 
cises which will help pupils to achieve the goals of 





instruction in history. The pedagogical basis of in- 
struction is to place pupils in learning situations. 
The goals of instruction in history include the de- 
velopment of techniques and procedures, which form 
a part of the intellectual equipment of intelligent 
adults. In order that pupils may attain such goals 
or outcomes in the study of history, interest must be 
aroused, activities must be provided for them, which 
will enable them to produce results commensurate 
with the efforts put forth. A wide variety of activi- 
ties is provided in the newer courses of study: map 
exercises, models, cartoons,'® graphs, charts, time- 
lines, dramatized episodes, poems, diaries, letters, 
outlines, summaries, visits to museums, organized 
readings, motion pictures, and descriptions of events 
by persons who were participants. One teacher and 
supervisor has classified activities as follows: con- 
structive activities, dramatic activities, written pro- 
ductions, reconstructing and revivifying activities, 
and personal participation." 

Opportunities for the development of activities or 
learning situations are numerous in every field of 
history. The number and kinds of activities are 
limited only by the resourcefulness and ingenuity of 
teachers and curriculum-makers. The newer manuals 
offer much help to teachers. It is significant that 
the author of a new manual has included a complete 
list of available motion pictures.’* There are, how- 
ever, certain cautions which deserve mention. Every 
activity should be checked against the list of objec- 
tives and outcomes of the course. There must be 
little “waste motion.” Pupils and teacher should see 
the relation between the activities and outcomes of 
instruction in history. A more fundamental problem 
is how to draw ideas out of the activities, and very 
little has been done which offers a solution of this 
problem. Activities must not be incidental; they 
must be functional in character. They should result 
in valid learning products; that is, ideas and con- 
tributions in the form of constructive materials which 
help pupils and those who follow them to gain ideas. 
Some teachers have been so busy in the development 
of activities that the foregoing considerations have 
not always been considered. 


To summarize: Trends in the teaching of history 
discussed in this paper include: (1) the formulation 
of general and specific objectives for each unit or 
division of the course of study in history; (2) the 
determination of units in terms of the significant 
movements in history, and the selection and organiza- 
tion of content materials which will afford an under- 
standing of principles and contributions of those 
movements to civilization; (3) the presentation of 
the units of history courses in such a manner as to 
result in true learning products; that is, principles, 
understandings, and accomplishments, rather than as 
a series of events, episodes, and personages; (4) the 
treatment of the units in courses in history in order 
to bring out world relationships and to promote 
amicable international relations, and (5) the de- 
velopment of a series of learning exercises and activi- 
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ties which will enable pupils to use the facts of his- 
tory in the acquisition of techniques, procedures, atti- 
tudes, and lasting interests in the study of history. 
These trends offer a challenge to the highest en- 
deavor, thorough knowledge, and professional equip- 
ment on the part of teachers in order that instruction 
in history may result in learning products that are 
compatible with the valid objectives of secondary 
education. 
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New 


A Study of the Methods Used in the 
Teaching of History in Secondary Schools 


BY MRS. HELEN S. BROWN, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


History is one of the recent additions to the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school. Save for the time- 
honored course in the History of the United States 
in the old grammar school, and for an occasional 
course which some college professor found time to 
offer, there seems to have been little or no place for 
history as an important element in education down to 
the early nineties of the last century.’ 

The old idea of the teaching of history was that 
found in nearly all the school subjects, namely, 
ground-to-be-covered and lessons-to-be-learned. The 
initial and universal method used was that of reading 
a text and later reciting to the teacher the informa- 
tion gained. The more facts, dates and events 
learned and recited in this manner, the greater was 
thought to be the progress made by the pupil. 

Along with the development of the critical and 
scientific method of writing history, came the effort 
to introduce methods of scientific method and research 
into the study of history. Objectives were formu- 
lated and made the basis for changes in the methods 
of study and recitation, as well as for definite changes 
in the curriculum. 

The recommendations concerning the study of 
history contained in the report of the Committee of 
Ten were not closely followed by the high schools. 
Therefore, other groups, especially those sponsored 
by the American Historical Association, attacked the 
problem of organization of means and materials of 
history instruction. 

After much study, recommendations were made in 
1899, that history be taught in a chronological man- 
ner—ancient history, medieval and modern, English, 
American and Civics. This plan was followed in our 
schools for twenty years or more and is still used in 
many of them. 

Gradually, however, another change has come 
about in the past few years. The “modern” social 


studies, Economics, Sociology, Social Problems, and 


modern Civics have been offered along with history 
courses, which in themselves have undergone great 
changes. Instead of the emphasis being placed on 
political and military affairs, as much and in some 
texts and courses even more emphasis has been placed 
on the social and economic history and development. 
Such subjects as immigration, natural resources, 
industry and business, transportation, education, 
social problems, national and world problems are con 
sidered the main topics to be followed. 

But the curriculum problem is not solved even yet. 
Committees from the American Historical Association 
and from the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education are still working on the prob 
lem. More or less confusion has resulted and today 
we find the history teacher treading on uncertain 
ground. The course of study advocated today may b« 
relegated to the pages of history tomorrow. 

The same has been true in regard to the methods 
of teaching history. The methods employed may be 
listed as follows: (1) textbook recitation—question 
and answer, (2) combination of recitation and lecture 
with emphasis on the recitation, (3) combination of 
lecture and recitation with emphasis on the lecture, 
(4) special reports on topics previously assigned, (5) 
review and drill, (6) test, (7) individual recitation, 
(8) socialized recitation, (9) laboratory recitation, 
(10) project method. The first six mentioned are the 
oldest and probably the most widely used of all these 
methods. They are self-explanatory. These methods 
presuppose the use of such valuable aids as the high 
school museum, pictures, stereopticon, clippings, 
dramatization, debates, notebooks of various kinds, 
collateral reading, etc. The last four are of more 
recent development, and although written about a 
great deal are not in what one might call general use. 
Perhaps some explanation of these methods will set 
them before us clearly. 

The idea of mass education having been decried, as 
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machine-like and deadening, psychologists urged that 
more attention be given to individual instruction. So 
the individual recitation was introduced in an attempt 
to remedy the difficulties which the psychology of 
individual differences revealed as inherent in the old 
group recitation plan. Pueblo, Colorado, inaugurated 
a plan as early as 1888, by which all home study and 
practically all recitations were abolished. The school 
day became a working day and the pupils mastered 
their lessons as rapidly as their differing abilities 
permitted. At first, success seemed assured. In a 
Latin class during a given length of time, the fastest 
pupil completed 140 chapters, the slowest 40. These 
wide differences in progress showed not only the 
advantages of individual study, but also presented the 
difficulty of recording and checking pupil progress.* 

Then came the attempt of Frederick Burk, of San 
Francisco State Normal School, to solve the problem 
of individual instruction by the publication of self- 
instruction bulletins in the various school subjects. 
These bulletins found their way all over the United 
States and even into foreign countries, “until a ruling 
of the California Attorney-General stopped their pub- 
lication.”” It remained for two of Mr. Burk’s asso- 
ciates, Helen Parkhurst and Carleton Washburne, to 
develop the well-known Dalton plan and Winnetka 
plan respectively.* In brief the Dalton plan is this: 
the classroom recitation is abolished, and except for 
certain group activities, the pupils work entirely as 
individuals and each pupil is set free to cover the re- 
quired ground at whatever hours and at whatever 
pace seems best to him. The work is presented to 
him in mimeographed sheets containing everything to 
be done in all subjects for a month. He accepts the 
“contract” and endeavors to complete it within the 
time specified. As soon as his contracts in all sub- 
jects are finished, he is permitted to go on with the 
next month’s job. He need not hurry to catch up 
with his fellows, nor remain idle while others catch 
up with him. The Dalton plan occasionally provides 
for a class assignment or a class project which neces- 
sitates keeping the pupils somewhat together. In- 
stead of classrooms, the Dalton ( Mass.) schools have 
workshops or “laboratories,” each fully equipped for 
its special subject. Maps, pictures, and globes are 
in the geography laboratory and in an adjoining room 
are the books, charts and apparatus commonly used 
for studying history. 

The Winnetka plan differs in that the assignments 
are completely individualized. Subjects are worked 
out in the form of tasks which the pupil must per- 
form. Each task or “goal” is planned in such a way 
that pupils receive the necessary directions and in- 
structions for proceeding alone. When a “goal” is 
completed, the pupil takes a self-administered test to 
see if he is ready to submit to the teacher's examina- 
tion, which is the final criterion for determining his 
mastery of one goal and advancing to the next. 
Another difference is that advancement in one subject 
is not conditioned upon his advance in other subjects. 
A pupil progresses in each subject as rapidly as he is 


capable of doing. 


Supervised study was another attempt to adjust 
school work to the recognized facts of individual dif- 
ferences. It has been prominent in educational dis- 
cussion for the past twenty years or more. Educators 
came to realize that one of the great reasons for 
failure of pupils to make the intellectual progress 
they should was because of poor study habits. Teach 
them how to study became the cry of the hour. This 
did not mean preserving order while pupils read their 
textbooks, it meant the guiding and training of 
pupils in the acquisition of economical and intelligent 
methods of work.’ 

The socialized recitation is one in which the out- 
ward responsibility for conducting the recitation rests 
with the class and not with the teacher, as is the case 
with the majority of the forms described above. In 
a strictly socialized recitation, conversations and dis- 
cussions are transferred to the class circle, the teacher 
being a unit as each pupil is. Discussions, questions, 
and criticism are between pupils, with the teacher 
occasionally drawn in, rather than always between 
the teacher and some pupil.® 

The next plan to be set forth and advocated was 
the so-called project method. Inaugurated in agri- 
cultural classes of vocational schools of Massachu- 
setts, as a plan to supplement class work with home 
projects, it proved to be so successful that it has 
developed into a proposed “method” for reorganizing 
the entire school curriculum; and the term “Project 
method” is now used by no less an authority than 
Prof. W. H. Kilpatrick in order to characterize the 
most adequate provision for the guidance and direc- 
tion of the learning process. As an illustration, the 
early use of the term meant such work as this: a 
Physics teacher suggests to a number of his pupils 
who have completed the topic of heat, that they con- 
struct a model of a heating plant. In a history class 
after the study of feudalism, the teacher suggests the 
making of a medieval castle. Later development has 
advocated not merely the use of projects as applica- 
tions of learning, but also as integral parts of the 
learning process. For example, Prof. Hatch, of 
Teachers’ College and the Horace Mann School, 
describes his method of conducting a class in Modern 
History. After a rapid chronological survey of the 
chief developments in Modern History, he has his 
class decide upon certain contemporary problems 
which the pupils would like to investigate in the light 
of their historical background. By carefully select- 
ing projects, he finds his class can “cover the ground” 
of Modern History as well as the traditional class 
which follows a textbook, with the added advantage, 
that his class has focused the subject-matter upon the 
outstanding issues of present-day life." 

This, in brief, is a rapid survey of some of the 
newer methods in the teaching of history. We find 
such advocated in all the newer books on Method and 
Classroom Management. When taking courses in 


Education, we are urged to discard the older, deaden- 
ing methods of teaching and to vitalize our work by 
these modern means. Scarcely an issue of a repre- 
sentative educational journal comes out, without one 
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or more articles setting forth one or the other 
methods mentioned above. We cannot help being 
impressed by the arguments set forth and by the 
rewards promised in the phenomenal progress made 
by pupils thus taught. Could we but see some of 
these methods in process of application, we would be 
entirely persuaded. ‘lo confirm our faith, a survey 
was made of eight representative schools in a state 
which stands high in educational achievements. The 
following chart gives the findings of personal visits 
to these schools. 

Great was our disappointment not to find the 
Dalton plan, Winnetka plan or the project method in 
class work. Only one example of the socialized reci- 
tation was seen and two cases of supervised study 
periods (where the teacher kept order and the pupils 
read their texts). ‘Teachers were asked their opinions 
of these plans and many and various were the answers 
given. ‘The individual instruction plan (such as 
Dalton and Winnetka) was condemned as impractical 
and unworkable. One teacher said it would be im- 
possible in the large high school where she was head 
of the Social Science department, because the cost of 
providing some twenty sections of American History 
with enough reference books and other equipment 
would be prohibitive. Another said it had been tried 
out in the junior high school of his town and had 
proved a complete failure. ‘The pupils had obtained 
such superficial training that they were not able to 
carry on high school work when they entered. Others 
said the head of their department did not favor such 
methods and they could not use them even if they had 
wished. One teacher expressed herself in this way, 
“When I was in college and studying Methods of 
Teaching I was so enthused over the idea of the 
Dalton plan, but when I began teaching I found that 


Survey or TeEacHinGc Metruops 


School. Size of school. Grade and course. 


I. 96 (1) Jr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(2) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
Il. 1855 (1) Sr, #..8. Civics 
(2) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(3) Jr. Coll. Social Problems 
(4) Sr. H. S. Economics 
IIl. 3999 (1) Jr. Coll. Hist. of Civilization 
(2) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(3) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(4) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(5) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(6) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(7) Sr. 34. 8. Amer. Hist. 
I\ 770 (1) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(2) Sr. H. S. Social Problems 
(3) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
V. 3103 (1) Sr. H..S. Social Problems 
(3) ‘Se. H..S. Amer. Hist. 
Vi. 916 (1) Sr. Hi. S. World Hist. 
(2) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(S$) Sr. H. S. World Hist. 
VIL. 2809 (1) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(2) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(S$) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
(4) Sr. H. S. World Hist. 
(5) Sr. H. S. Civics 
(6) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 
VIII. 1000 (1) Sr. H. S. Amer. Hist. 


it was only theory, it could not be worked out in 
practice.” Another teacher said it was in reality a 
seminar method and only suitable for mature stu- 
dents. The project method was disposed of by one 
who said it should be used only in the lower grades. 
Only one teacher expressed whole-hearted support of 
the Dalton plan and said he wished he might be 
allowed to try it. 

Is it true that these methods have their weak 
points, that no method is perfect and that the best 
plan for a teacher to follow is to be unswayed by the 
“fads and fancies”? Let them pass us by, we will 
teach history in the time-honored and safe way! Let 
this or that one work out a new theory, it will soon 
break on the rocks as all the rest have done! Good 
teaching depends on the teacher and not on the 
method employed ! 

Educational theory and practice are, it is true, un- 
certain and more or less chaotic at present and it 
might seem fitting to imitate those politicians, who, in 
legislating, borrow freely from the opposing party’s 
platform. Might we not study each of the proposed 
methods with a view to determining what its unique 
contribution is. By so doing, we find that in a com- 
plete sense the term “‘method” might better be applied 
to a comprehensive procedure which employs at vari- 
ous stages some features present in one or more of 
these so-called ‘‘methods.” ‘To use one or another 
exclusively, brings forth their limitations to a remark- 
able degree. 

The fact is, that the individual instruction, as out- 
lined in the Dalton and Winnetka plans, offers 
meagre provision for individual differences, because 
the only individual differences provided for are those 
of rate in learning. All pupils cover the same ground 
irrespective of differences in ability, taste, interest, 
and background. Kilpatrick complains that the 


Usep 1N Sociat Science CL asses 
Method, 
Written lesson. Rugg pamphlets used in course. 
Question and answer. 
Question and answer. 
Reports given by members of class. 
Lecture. 
Question and answer. 
Lecture with questions. 
Question and answer. 
Question and answer. 
Discussion of returned test papers. 
Question and answer. 
Question and answer. 
Written work. 
Question and answer. 
Written lesson. 
Question and answer. 
Lecture method with questions. 
Reports on special topics. 
Reports from Literary Digest. 
Question and answer. 
Discussion of returned test papers. 
Choosing topics for term papers. 
Question and answer. 
Supervised study. 
Socialized recitation. 
Question and answer. 
Written slips given by teacher—answers given in order. 
True and false test. 
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Winnetka plan provides for some common essentials 
that lend themselves to self-teaching assignment, but 
that many common essentials cannot be thus taught. 
Then, too, the fact that at Winnetka progress is en- 
tirely individual, eliminates some of the valuable 
elements which come from genuine thinking in group 
discussion. Another weakness in these plans is that 
they accept childhood as a time for storing up learn- 
ing to be used when called for at a remote day, sup- 
posedly in adult life.* Certain teachers who have 
experimented with these plans mention the following 
as some of the defects: irregular study, tendency to 
fall behind, lack of oral expression, ‘out of step” 
pupils lost, wandering and flitting, insufficient num- 
ber of conferences, lack of routine.® 

In the socialized recitation, there is a tendency for 
the clever or bright pupil to monopolize the situation 
and the problem child is in danger of being lost. 
There is also the danger of the pupils following 
superficial interests or attempting to deal with prob- 
lems far beyond their years. They can hardly be 
expected to develop from a subject its inherent possi- 
bilities in the way of a richness and breadth of human 
sympathy, in the subject itself. “At best the social- 
ized procedure,” says one critic, “is adapted to only 
a few subjects, and its advantages are restricted to 
certain areas within these subjects. In the presenta- 
tion of new materials in science and history and 
mathematics, it is a wasteful and time-consuming 
method or otherwise inappropriate.” '° 

The weak point in the project method is that the 
project, both in the eyes of the teacher and the pupils, 
tends very soon to become more important than the 
facts and principles derived from it. Failure to inte- 
grate the child’s education is another defect of the 
project method and still another is the temptation to 
permit the project to degenerate into nothing more 
than busy work, or a species of special privileges 
granted to bright pupils. There is danger, too, in it 
becoming a curriculum device for accepting things as 
they are. Projects involving aspects of adult society 
make education appear to be a preparation, not for a 
changing civilization, but for a smug acceptance of 
things as they are. ‘There seems to be the insistence 
that children learn only by indirect means, much 
straining to bring forth a mountain, which succeeds 
only in producing a gnat ir. the form of pupil motiva- 
tion. 

Recognizing these limitations, cannot the best 
points of the various plans be brought together in 
some comprehensive fashion which will encourage the 
teacher to give up the traditional practices and be 
willing to trust somewhat to a synthesized plan by 
which he can make the study of history and other 
social sciences a real and vital part of the pupil's 
life? 

This, H. C. Morrison and his disciples propose to 
do in the so-called “Unit system.” Mr. Morrison 
classifies types of teaching into five different groups. 
I will mention only the first, called the science type, 
which has for its objectives the adaptations which are 
in form understandings of principles or processes in 
the relation of cause and effect. The method of learn- 


ing is a process of reflection and rationalization. The 
social sciences, including history, classify under this 
type.”* 

The primary consideration in any teaching enter- 
prise is the identification of the learning units, The 
unit is defined as being both the objective principle or 
art or value and the corresponding subjective trans- 
formation in the pupil which results in a new attitude 
or special ability or skill.* A unit is not a topic 
which begins and ends with itself, for example, the 
title “The World War” suggests merely a narrative 
topic to be taught and studied. If, however, we 
change the title and call the unit, “The End of Au- 
tocracy” or “The Collapse of the European System,” 
or give it some other title which expresses the his- 
torian’s view of the nature of the conflict, a question 
is immediately raised in the mind of the student 
which calls for answer in terms of understanding. 
We thus secure a unit which is capable of being 
taught and mastered. “The World War’ suggests a 
topic, one of the other titles suggests a teaching unit. 
Teachers, then, often make the mistake of centering 
their thoughts upon the question, “What shall I in- 
clude under this unit?” or “What are the minimal 
essentials of this unit?’ Either question implies the 
table-of-contents notion of study material and the 
dominance in the teacher’s thinking of the informa- 
tion-to-be-remembered stereotype. The right ques- 
tion to ask would be, “What material shall I focus 
upon this unit in order to bring about the appropriate 
understanding?” The units having been identified, 
the next problem is the technique of pedagogical 
attack. Here we apply what we shall call the 
“mastery formula.” Pre-test, teach, test the result, 
adapt procedure, teach and test again to the point of 
actual understanding. 

The number of teachable units in a given secondary 
course is small, but the amount of assimilative mate- 
rial needed for each unit seems to be much greater 
than the ordinary textbook can well supply.’* Mr. 
Morrison suggests the units to be used in the various 
history courses. Mr. D. C. Bailey, a follower of Mr. 
Morrison’s idea, has worked out the plan in detail 
for his classes in American History.’® 

In using the material, the pupils are learning 
to use books, are developing habits of study, and 
are discovering, sifting out, and rationalizing the 
facts which are to make the principle of the unit their 
own. After reading until he gets a grasp of the sub- 
ject, the pupil is expected to pass in a written reci- 
tation on each problem as soon as he develops the 
necessary understanding. The list of problems is 
given. From time to time tests are given during the 
assimilative period, the last problem of most of the 
units being so designed as to act as one of these tests. 

Series of maps have been suggested with each unit 
in order to give the proper geographical orientation 
of the principles involved. A list of special projects 
has been added to each unit, in order to give the more 
brilliant pupils plenty of material to sustain their 
interest and at the same time provide them opportu- 
nity of acquiring added intellectual growth. The 
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projects, like other parts of the plan, are subject to 
modification to meet the interests of special groups 
and to conform to local library facilities. References 
are given for each unit, both minimum and a more 
comprehensive list. 

This in brief is the unit plan for the teaching of 
history. It is advocated for the teaching of other 
subjects as well. Is it the remedy for all our ills? 
Time and a thorough testing of it will tell. We can 
be sure of one thing, no plan is permanent, so history 
teachers as well as other teachers may as well face 
the issue squarely. Do your work thoroughly, using 
the best method you know. When a better method is 
evolved, turn to it. 


*H. C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, p. 187. 


* Report of Committee of Seven on the Study of History 
in Secondary Schools (1899), pp. 140-141. 

*Thayer, V. T., Passing of the Recitation, p. 181. 

* Ibid., p. 182. 

* Thayer, Passing of the Recitation, pp. 170-179. 

*' Tryon, R. M., Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High School, p. 20. 

"Thayer, Passing of the Recitation, p. 237. 

* Thayer, V. T., Passing of the Recitation, p. 227. 

*School Review, Vol. 33, April, 1925, p. 245; Vol. 34, 
April, 1926, p. 303. 

* Thayer, Passing of the Recitation, p. 227. 

“ Ibid., p. 273. 

* Morrison, H. C., 
ondary School, p. 89. 

‘8 Tbid., p. 79. 

“Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, pp. 177-178. 

* Bailey, D. C., A New Approach to American History, 
Foreword and Contents. 


The Practice of Teaching in the Sec- 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By ComMirree ON CuRRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CouNctt, For THE SociAL StTupiEs 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


Baldwin Lee’s /ssues in the Social Studies (Bureau of 
Publications, ‘Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1928) is an investigation which presents an inventory and 
evaluation of the issues in the social studies found in fifteen 
representative civics textbooks; (2) an investigation of the 
issues found in twenty-two treatises in the different social 
sciences to validate the issues found in textbooks; (3) a 
comparison of the methods by which issues are treated in 
the textbooks and in the treatises; and (4) to ascertain, 
by means of a questionnaire, whether issues are recognized 
in high school classes, and how they are treated. 

The detailed methodology used by the author in the dis- 
covery and validation of issues and in the selection of 
textbooks and treatises is fully explained. “An issue re- 
quires only affirmation or negation based on a weighing 
of evidence”; it is a point of controversy, but does not 
necessarily call for a solution, as is true in the case of a 
problem. 

A net total of 429 different issues were found in the 
analysis of textbooks, 35 per cent. of which were also 
found in the treatises. The infrequently mentioned issues 
in the textbooks are often trivial and inconsequential. 
There is considerable variation in the number of issues 
found in different textbooks, and 49 per cent. of all issues 
in textbooks are found in the exercises or pedagogical 
aids. Of the 807 issues found in treatises, 42 per cent. 
are treated directly as issues, as compared with 20 per 
cent. so presented in the textbooks. The detailed list of 
issues covers 104 pages; it should prove particularly use- 
ful to authors and curriculum builders, 

The questionnaire study on the handling of issues in the 
secondary schools is based on 508 replies from four states. 
Considerable evidence on controversial issues, sources of 
issues, methods and procedures is assembled. It should 
be of interest and value to the classroom teacher. 

The investigation represents a thoroughgoing attempt to 
explore one section of the social studies, both with respect 
to materials for instructional purposes and to procedures 
in the classroom. The findings will be useful to all per- 
sons concerned, with instruction at the secondary school 
level and to students interested in research problems. 


A study of considerable interest to teachers and super- 
visors is entitled, An Appraisal of a Social Studies Course 
(Doctoral dissertation at Columbia University by Velda C. 
Bamsberger, published as Teachers’ College Contribution 
to Education, No. 328). The dissertation is a considera- 
tion of the relative merit of two types of courses of study, 


one the traditional text type and the other what is called 
the activities type. ‘The traditional course of study is 
described as consisting “primarily of the textbook method 
of teaching history and geography, with certain outlines 
and suggestions in mimeographed form.” ‘The new-type 
course of study consists of work units, including “an out- 
line of the subject-matter in problem form; sources of 
material as an aid to teaching; suggestions for activities; 
and suggestions for the presentation of work.” These two 
courses of study were tried out in twenty sixth-grade 
classes in Oklahoma City, with the purpose of determining 
which was better. The standards for judgment were “(1) 
the achievement of pupils as measured by subject-matter 
tests, (2) the establishment of desirable collateral reading 
habits, (3) the recognition of connections between outside 
interests and the social studies, and (4) constructional 
activities undertaken by pupils which 
subject-matter studied.” 

The conclusions arrived at after prolonged investigation 
are as follows: “(1) pupils taught by the activity-type 
course of study did slightly better on achievement tests 
than pupils taught by the more formal textbook method 
of instruction; (2) desirable leisure reading habits were 
stimulated by the activity-type course of study; (3) more 
outside interests connected with the subject-matter of 
social studies were developed by the new course of study; 
(4) pupils taught by the.new course of study did more 
voluntary constructional work than pupils taught by the 
older course of study.” 

It is interesting to note also that even with a new-type 
course of study the textbook is the basal reservoir for 
data learned. In regard to outside interests connected with 
the social studies, motion pictures were mentioned far more 
frequently than anything else. 

The appendix to the dissertation contains a sample unit 
of work in the new-type course of study, which is of interest 
to social science teachers. 


were related to 


A study by James C, Maury, entitled, 4 Measurement of 
Certain Factors Determining Information and World Citi 
zenship, Judgment of International Affairs (lowa City, 
University of Iowa Studies in Character, No. 1), is a 
doctor’s dissertation, concerned with a study of what in 
stitutions of higher learning are doing to bring students 
into contact with world affairs, together with a study of 


orientation courses and their possibilities toward the 


approximation of world citizenship. 
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The author constructed “A Test of Information and 
Judgment of International Affairs” (Appendix A), which 
was administered, together with another form, to afford 
information concerning many phases of the life and train- 
ing of students, to undergraduates (355 men and 421 
women) in fourteen institutions. An elaborate statement 
of methodology used in the validation of the test is pre- 
sented, and correlations on the reliability of the test are 
given. 

There is considerable variation in scores from institution 
to institution, in the scores for any one institution, and 
in the scores from class to class, as well as in any one 
class. The high scores for Columbia and Dartmouth fresh- 
men are in part accounted for by the orientation courses 
offered in those institutions. Other factors which are 
cited by the author to account for the superiority of East- 
ern students over Middle Western students include: (1) 
the student body is drawn from a greater variety of home 
conditions, with the possibility of more contacts; (2) the 
Eastern students have travelled more widely outside their 
own country. 

The author favors: (1) specific attention to international 
understanding as an objective in college courses; (2) the 
exchange of teachers and the migration of students; (3) 
the free movement of teachers and students about the 
United States; (4) the establishment of orientation courses. 
There is a bibliography of forty titles. 


One of the most difficult problems faced by teachers of 
the social studies is that of closer articulation of courses 
in different grade levels. One phase of the problems is 
reported, as the result of an investigation based on ques- 
tionnaires, by M. E. Herriott in “Objectives of United 
States History: The Aims of the Elementary School Versus 
the Expectations of the High School,” in the February 
issue of the School Review. Replies to questionnaires 
dealing with dates and personages were from 164 elemen- 
tary teachers, located in two counties in Illinois, who had 
experience in teaching history. The list of 223 dates sub- 
mitted by elementary teachers was reduced to 112 dates, 
and the list was sent to high school teachers of history in 
Illinois. Replies were received from 135 teachers. Data 
were also assembled concerning personages. There are 
several tables. 

Findings include: (1) there is considerable agreement 
between the groups of teachers on the most frequently 
mentioned names, although there is a greater difference 
than on the list of dates; (2) high school teachers expect 
certain personages to be taught that are not listed by 
elementary teachers; (3) there is considerable agreement 
between the groups of teachers on most frequently men- 
tioned dates; (4) there is closer agreement on names be- 
tween the two groups of teachers than between either 
group and Washburne’s list, compiled in the Winnetka 
investigations. 


Current events may be said to have “come of age” with 
the publication as a volume in the Riverside Texts in Edu- 
cation of Current Events Instruction, by Reginald Stevens 
Kimball (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929). The book, 
which contains chapters by Paul Klapper, Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton, Leroy W. Hatch, and Leonard O. Packard, is one of 
the recent publications for social science teachers. 

The book defines current events as “the handmaid to 
all the social studies,’ and summarizes the reasons for 
recent interest in current events as follows: “(1) a new 
attitude on the part of the public toward important na- 
tional and international affairs; (2) a changing conception 
of the curriculum; (3) the appeal to the student; (4) 
certain inherently stimulating qualities of the subject; 
(5) the development of a distinctive current events litera- 
ture.” 

The book contains chapters on types of lessons in cur- 
rent events; on the use of current events in history, geog- 
raphy, and English; on the use of visual aids, games, and 
contests in teaching current events; and on testing and 
reviewing current events. It is practical and forward 
looking. In the words of Mr. Cubberley, “The volume 


should be of much usefulness to the many teachers who 
are trying to direct the thinking of their pupils along civic 
and social lines by means of current events instruction.” 


In “Curriculum Building and the New Social Sciences,” 
in the February issue of Journal of Educational Sociology, 
Guy V. Price surveys the beginnings of the modern move- 
ment for curriculum revision, cites authors and titles which 
show the trends and interrelationships of the social sci- 
ences, as well as some of their possible contributions to 
the curriculum. The increase in the number of new con- 
cepts in the social sciences offers possibilities. When the 
influence of trends in the social sciences are compared with 
the newer courses in the social studies, the writer feels 
that teachers frequently assume that children have a greater 
command of facts than actually obtains, that courses of 
study reflect newer trends in the social sciences, but the 
committees are too ambitious and overload their courses 
with details. 


Materials which receive emphasis in the teaching of his- 
tory seem to change from decade to decade. Not so long 
ago considerable attention was given to the use of sources 
in the periodical literature, but lately this interest seems 
to have waned. A recent publication by George Gordon 
Andrews, The Study of Original Sources (Iowa City, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 198, June 15, 1928), 
presents a discussion of this important phase of the teach- 
ing of history. There is a bibliography of source materials 
appended. 

Factors which have retarded the study of sources are 
mentioned, and changes in teaching which resulted in the 
introduction of sources are briefly discussed. The advan- 
tages of the study of sources are: (1) the student learns 
how the knowledge of the past is preserved and the extent 
to which records are complete; (2) sources show the evi- 
dence upon which conclusions are based; (3) they lend 
reality and interest to the study of history; and (4) they 
bring the past nearer. [Illustrative materials from the 
sources are cited. 

Concrete suggestions are given for the use of sources. 
The author refutes the usual objections made concerning 
the use of sources: (1) lack of time; (2) difficulties for 
beginners; and (3) the lack of properly trained teachers. 
The use of sources depends upon educational values; an 
understanding of processes is of greater educational value 
than the repeating of results, and sources are an important 
aid to the understanding of historical processes. 


Carl A. Jessen, Requirements for Hiah-School Gradua- 
tion (U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 21), 
contains some material of interest to teachers of the social 
studies. One table lists the number of schools of different 
sizes in different sections of the country which require 
social studies as constants. American history as a con- 
stant is more general than any other social study. The 
full-year course in American history is much more fre- 
quent than the half-year course. About 30 per cent. of 
the schools studied required some Furopean history as a 
constant. Graduation requirements in the social studies 
in city high schools vary widely. Forty States require 
some credit in social studies for graduation; 32 of this 
number require American history, while 22 require civics 
for graduation, either as a separate course or as a part 
of a course in American history. Seventeen States require 
four semesters of social studies for graduation; 13 States 
require only two semesters. 


In the December issue of American Educational Digest, 
John A. Hockett contributes an interesting discussion on 
“Contemporary Life and the Social Sciences.” Although 
textbooks are improving, there is need of more than merely 
attractive books and vivid and interesting descriptions. 
Two fundamental needs are: “the development and applica- 
tion of adeauate for the selection of the content presented, 
and the utilization of sound principles in the organization 
of the content.” Current problems in objectives, while 
based on relative values, demand the rejection of much of 
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the content now required, and the use of more vital, func- 
tional material. 

The writer proposes the study of great social problems 
as the point of departure in curriculum-building in the 
social studies. But the size of social institutions, their 
complexity, their elaborate machinery all present bewilder- 
ing problems. The average person has little or no hold 
a the reigns of power, and is buffeted about on waves 
of propaganda. When applied more specifically to school 
situations, the writer favors the problem method rather 
than the tiresome presentation of unrelated facts. A chal- 
lenging program of activities is essential. The study of 
problems provides insights on social relationships, and 
avoids the superficial panaceas offered to cure social ills. 
Artificial and arbitrary boundaries between subjects must 
be broken down, and textbooks must be developed along 
these lines which will stimulate interest, thought, and 
discussion. ‘ 


Committees representing the Social Studies Section of 
the Virginia Education Association and the Virginia Social 
Science Association are engaged in the formulation of a 
social studies program for the secondary schools of the 
State, to be submitted upon completion to the State Board 
of Education. The Committee Chairmen are R. E. Swind- 
ler, University of Virginia, and J. E. Walmsley, Farm- 
ville State Teachers’ College. 

The following social studies program for the school year 
1929-1930 was adopted by the administrators and super- 
visors of Albermarle County, Virginia: 

Grade VII (required): American history and related 
geography and civics. Aside from a review of Euro- 
pean background and colonial history, the major time 
allotment is given to the period 1789-1929. 

Grade VIII (required—freshmen class of four-year high 
school): Unit Course in Social Science (“a fusion 
course”). 





Grade IX (elective—sophomore class of four-year high 
school): World History. 

Grade X (required—junior class): 
with civics and current events. 
Grade XI (elective—senior class): Problems of Ameri 
can Democracy; Ancient History for college prepara- 

tory students. 


American History, 


The Social Science Section of the Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at its annual meeting, adopted resolutions 
incorporated in a report of the Committee on Social Studies 
which include the following proposed standards: 

“(a) That Community-Vocational Civics be put on the 

required list of high school subjects. 

“(b) That steps be taken towards the establishment of 
a standard laboratory equipment in the way of 
maps, library materials, etc. 

“(e) That standard training be adopted for high school 
teachers of the social sciences.” 

The Committee Report recommended the following 

courses and credits for prospective teachers of the social 
studies: 


CONTENT 
Hours Credit Years 
History 9 3 
Sociology 3 1 
Economics 3 I 
Political Science 3 I 
EpvucatTion 
General Psychology 1% Y% 
F.ducational Psychology 1% VY 
Principles of Education and 
Observation 3 | 
Special Methods 3 | 
Practice Teaching 2 \% or? 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. 


Responsible Government in the Dominions. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1927, 2 vols., lxiv, xxvii, 1339 pp. $15.00. 

This is (up to July 1, 1927) that rare thing, a “definitive” 
work for specialists in the curious and often paradoxical 
institutions of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Pro- 
fessor Keith has in the last fifteen or twenty years made 
himself the authority in these matters, and he has done so 
by a highly practical, if occasionally unpopular, method. 
As is well known, Britannic constitutions cannot be re- 
garded as completely “written.” Each of them, even in 
cases where the original constitution has been an Act of 
Parliament, subsequently augmented and altered by other 
Acts, depends for its functioning on a great deal of cus- 
tom, custom which has the validity of law. In addition, 
day-to-day and year-to-year practice and growth have de- 
veloped many extra-legal and extra-customary determi- 
nants, some of which are fundamental to successful work- 
ing of the institutions, and yet which subsist only by tacit 
agreement of non-interference on the part of the authority 
legally empowered to override them. It is pretty nearly 
impossible, therefore, to be absolutely specific and unquali- 
fied in describing Britannic constitutions except in one 
way—the legal—and that admittedly fails to give a com- 
plete practical picture. 

Nevertheless, Professor Keith has undoubtedly been well 
advised to adopt the rigidly legal description of the “re- 
sponsible” governments of the British Dominions. He 
sacrifices, though he seldom fails to indicate, the opportu- 
nity to estimate how far current views and practice have 
outrun precise legal and customary powers. On the other 


hand, he is in a position to castigate, and does so con- 
fidently and vigorously, the loose thinkers and talkers who 
so love to provide simple or epigrammatic explanations of 


CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


what it means when practice seems to ignore law. He is 
so completely master of British and Dominion law and cus- 
tom of the Constitution that your reviewer recalls no 
instance of an opponent forcing him to give ground. One 
may quarrel with him; indeed, many people do (e. g., the 
Canadian Historical Review, June, September, 1928), but 
to do so at all successfully, one must keep off the ground 
he has chosen to defend, and maneuver provocatively 
among the imponderables of the “obsolete,” but still ex 
tant, or the “impolitic,” but still legal, aspects of Dominion 
status. Briefly, in the law and accepted custom of the 
Britannic constitutions, Professor Keith is impregnable, 
and outside of that neither he nor his opponents have suffi 
ciently exact criteria to prove their cases to each other's 
satisfaction. The upshot of it all is that when doubtful 
and politic Dominion Prime Ministers go to an Imperial 
Conference they take along with them professors of con- 
stitutional law to help them, and even then are inclined to 
find refuge in vagueness of language. The British dele 
gates are in little better case, for in his security Professor 
Keith can be, and is, impartial. The “goblin” who “gets” 
the unwary adventurer in these woods is the Regius Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology and Lecturer on 
the Constitution of the British Empire in the University 
of Edinburgh. George III may have got his idea of King 
ship from reading Blackstone, yet his idea did not prevail. 
Delegates to Imperial Conferences, or their interpreters, 
who characteristically simplify Dominion status for their 
constituents into something very like independence, do not 
get encouragement from Keith, but if they want to mate 
rialize their ambitions they can have no excuse for ignorance 
of the existing legal status. Inevitably there has been a 
great deal of woolly thinking about the standing of the 
Dominions, and there are many imponderables which must 
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be taken into account in practical politics, but it cannot 
be anything but salutary to have the fundamental dilemma 
(how can sovereignty be divided?) as neatly presented as 
it is in these volumes. It must be admitted that the only 
substitute in Dominion affairs for Austin’s indivisible 
sovereignty has been division of authorities by open or 
tacit agreement. Perhaps some day we may get a legal 
formula for that compatible with clear constitutional think- 
ing on the subject. When we do, Professor Keith will 
presumably be quite willing to incorporate it in his classic. 

Enough has been said to indicate that these two thick 
volumes give expertly and exactly the law and custom of 
Dominion constitutions, a very great feat in itself. It is 
unfortunate but directly blamable on British constitutional 
habits that the picture is in no sense a simple one, and that 
no simple one can be drawn with even legal accuracy, let 
alone with attention to the unquestionable practical con- 
tradictions of the law. On the whole, the merely curious 
and seekers of short cuts had better leave the subject alone. 
These volumes are even difficult to use as books of refer- 
ence, unless one has read them first. ‘They are, however, 
indispensable. It is impossible to review their contents 
briefiy, but one important observation must be made. ‘This 
second edition is a complete rewriting of the first, but it 
does not supplant it. In reducing from three volumes to 
two very unwieldly ones, summary has been substituted for 
citation of the leading dispatches and cases, thereby making 
it still important to retain the earlier edition. ‘The justi- 
fication for the new edition is, of course, the incorporation 
in the record of the very important years between 1912 
and 1926, inclusive, of the great Imperial Constitutional 
Conference of the latter year. 

Barret BreBner. 
Columbia University. 


Our Cuban Colony, A Study in Sugar. By Leland Hamil- 
ton Jenks. Vanguard Press, New York, 1928. xxi, 341 
pp- Map, illus. 

The Americans in Santo Domingo. By Melvin M. Knight. 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1928. xix, 189 pp. 


The Bankers in Bolivia, A Study in American Foreign 
Investment. By Margaret Alexander Marsh. Van- 
guard Press, New York, 1928. xvi, 233 pp. Maps, 


charts. 

Garcia Calderén and others have pointed out the hu- 
miliation resulting in Hispanic-America from political and 
economic exploitation by the United States in certain of 
those countries. These three books cite three examples 
of how the United States has fettered three of its con- 
tinental neighbors economically, and in two cases politically. 
Incidentally, the authors have very critically, and some- 
times bitterly, interpreted our active foreign policy in 
general in the western hemisphere. 

In the first volume Professor Jenks has produced an 
economic interpretation of Cuban history. His treatment 
of the subject is essentially chronological. In a rapid 
survey he has traced the rise of United States’ interest in 
the island before 1898, and has shown its subsequent his- 
torical development, pointing out the anomaly of a 
politically independent state being virtually an economic 
protectorate. The author shows clearly that Cuba’s story 
is only incidentally a matter of politics, and that funda- 
mentally it is a matter of economics, with sugar as the key 
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product. “It is in the story of American enterprise in 
the island that are to be found the most important Ameri- 
can relations to Cuba in recent years” (page 6). 

In the volume on Santo Domingo, Professor Knight 
shows how investments in that country by American busi- 
ness men have led to the inevitable “follow-up” methods, 
wherein pressure is brought to bear upon the United States 
Government to force the state in which American money 
is invested to live up to “the principles recognized by all 
civilized nations.” Such actions, it is affirmed, are in 
accord with the “conventions of modern business.” To 
complicate matters in Santo Domingo, however, one New 
York bank, designated since 1917 as the official depository, 
has been allowed the use of considerable sums of money 
at American rates, and it has been thus “able to put out 
much of this money at Dominican private rates, which are 
twice as high.” From this and other facts, the author 
shows that the ultimate result in the country has been 
that more and more land has fallen into the hands of 
foreign owners, so that agriculture is now foreign con- 
trolled. This constitutes a “Yankee peril,” but as yet, it 
is asserted, Santo Domingo is not technically a United 
States protectorate. As in Professor Jenk’s volume, the 
treatment is essentially historical. 


Mrs. Marsh shows, in an historical manner, how it is 
Bolivia’s lot to be inevitably exploited by foreign, and 
particularly American, bankers. Tin is the hub around 
which Bolivian economic life revolves. The tin quotations 
in London constitute an index of Bolivia’s prosperity. In 
1925 one-third of the national revenue and over one-half 
of the total customs were derived from tin. The country’s 
tin deposits are the second largest in the world. These 
conditions have invited development by foreign capitalists, 
and mainly by business concerns in the United States, 
since we consume more tin than any other country in the 
world. It is humanly impossible, the author thinks, for 
the poor and illiterate masses of Bolivia to develop their 
resources. Hence, what she cannot do for herself, others 
must do for her. The consequent foreign development of 
the mining industry has resulted in the controlling capital 
being held outside of the country, and, since the profits 
are largely exported, a favorable trade balance is illusory 
and the country is steadily drained of its valuable resource. 
In the light of these facts it is possible to understand the 
far-reaching significance of the 1922 loan made to Bolivia 
by North American bankers, which the author calls “the 
most important single factor in Bolivia’s finances today.” 
While at present Bolivia is not a protectorate of the 
United States, “the stuff of which spheres of influence 
[and] protectorates....are made” are to be found in Bolivia 
today. 

All three of these books (and it is regretfully noted that 
none of them has an index) might be read with profit in 
connection with John Carter’s Conquest, America’s Pain- 
less Imperialism. Their theme, the economic North Ameri- 
canizing of the western hemisphere, is the same, albeit they 
are from the opposite points of view of sympathy and 
antipathy. Such volumes furnish just another example 
of the oft-repeated protest against imperialism and of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

A. Curtis Witevs. 

University of South Carolina. 
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The Native Problem in Africa. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. ‘Two volumes. 
1045 pp., 1101 pp. 

An investigation of conditions in a score of countries, 
with a view to setting forth “the problems which have 
arisen out of the impact of primitive people with an in- 
dustrial civilization,’ and to showing “how and to what 
extent these problems are being solved by the governments 
concerned,” is an herculean task. For anyone to attempt 
such an investigation in fifteen months requires more than 
ordinary intrepidity. And that the same person should 
then write up a million-word report, based on the ob- 
servations made and on a thorough study of “all available 
documents” in another fifteen months, seems little short 
of miraculous. Under the auspices of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Research, Mr. Buell has done all these things. 

Within the 2,150 pages of the two massive volumes com- 
prising the report there are considered in detail such ques- 
tions as native administration, native discontent, land 
tenure, agriculture, the policies, problems and treatment 
of labor, mining, trade, commerce, taxation, colonial loans, 
missions, medical work, educational systems, the adminis- 
tration of justice, native welfare, and concessions in all of 
Africa south of the Sahara, the Sudan and Abyssinia, ex- 
cept Portuguese East and West Africa. The work is an 
encyclopedia of interesting facts, as well as a veritable 
documentary source book. In a truer sense than any other 
work that comes to mind is it a “mine of information.” 
And of information that hitherto has been little short of 
unknown in America, if not in Europe. 

Twelve full-page maps and a sixty-six-page bibliography 
increase the reference value of the work considerably. 

Regarding the value of the conclusions that Dr. Buell 
draws and the recommendations that he makes, there will 
be marked differences of opinion. In many cases, assent 
or dissent will doubtless depend on the previous attitude 
of the individual reader, provided he has a sufficient back- 
ground to entitle him to have an opinion on the matter. If 
the reader believes that the desire to “lift up the white 
man’s burden” was one of the prime motives for African 
imperialism, he will find himself in disagreement with the 
author of the report on numerous occasions. If he believes, 
on the other hand, that the desire for economic exploitation, 
in one form or another, lies at the basis of many, perhaps 
most, of the transactions between whites and natives, he 
will find himself in agreement with much of what Dr. Buell 
says. For the latter’s well-known views on imperialism and 
the treatment of natives in backward areas stand out very 
clearly throughout the volumes. 

At any rate, on the basis of the report, it appears rather 
definitely that in many cases the injustices done them out- 
weigh the benefits accruing to the natives as a result of 
the impacts of industrial civilization upon them. Whether 
or not this will continue to be the case is another question. 
Under the stimulus of the mandate system, and especially 
of the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, 
conditions seem to be improving. Eventually the interests 
of the natives may become the paramount factor in deter- 
mining modes and means of native administration and 
control, and in the recognition of the natives’ rights. Dr. 
Buell’s report indicates the scope of the “native problem.” 
It offers solution to diverse phases of the problem. It 
should stimulate further studies in the field. It should help 
bring closer the imperialism of tomorrow—an imperialism 
which really aims to raise all peoples to a level of equality 
and brotherliness. 

Water C, LANGsAM. 

Columbia University. 


My War Memoirs. By Dr. Edward Kxnes. Translated 
from the Czech by Paul Selver. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1928. 512 p 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that Professor Thomas 

Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes more than any other indi- 

vidual persons are responsible for the formation of the 

new at independent republic of Czechoslovakia. It was 
only fitting, therefore, that each should make known to the 
world the story of the part he played in the series of 


events that culminated in the election to the presidency of 
his country of the former, and in the appointment to the 
portfolio of foreign affairs of his country of the latter. 
Masaryk’s story appeared in his The Making of a State 
sometime ago. Benes’ story has now appeared in his My 
War Memoirs. Written in the author’s capacity “as former 
General Secretary of the Czechoslovak National Council,” 
this latter book serves as an excellent supplement to 
Masaryk’s, especially with regard to incidents and episodes 
that occurred in Bohemia while the Professor was in 
Switzerland, or France, or England. But a reading of the 
preface of the War Memoirs is indispensable to a correct 
understanding of the book itself. For in it the author 
states that “in writing these memoirs I have been prompted 
by my attachment to our national cause and also (sic) by 
my attachment to the truth.” 

In twenty fascinating chapters there is then unfolded 
the story of the “revolutionary movement” which was car 
ried on at home and abroad, and which had for its ultimate 
aim the disruption of the Dual Monarchy. ‘The portrayal 
of numberless ruses, of arrests and escapes, of code tele- 
grams and secret meetings, of the falsification and theft 
of documents is really exciting. So far as skill in the 
business of conspiracies goes, the Czechs would seem to 
stand second to no other people. The Czech servants of 
Austrian officials, of course, were especially useful. Per- 
haps the Austrians had only themselves to blame for this 
state of affairs. The long years of oppression and police 
spy systems which the Czechs suffered under Hapsburg 
domination left them no other recourse but secret, con- 
spiratory methods. 

All was not easy sailing for the Czech leaders, even in 
the Allied countries. For a long time they were looked 
upon as Austrian spies. They found it difficult to arouse 
any enthusiasm for their cause, inasmuch as western Eu 
rope was ill-informed regarding the actual conditions in 
Bohemia and the psychology of the Czech people. It re- 
quired all of Masaryk’s and Benes’ propagandizing skill 
to convince France and England, and even Russia, of the 
potentialities of their revolutionary movement. Money was 
lacking. Capable journalists were lacking. Important 
leaders were being arrested. Much diplomatic skill was 
needed to unite the various factions of the Czechs them- 
selves. The National Council had to fight hard before the 
Allies recognized it as spokesman for the people of Bo 
hemia. Articles, proclamations, pleas, and manifestos had 
to be written and widely circulated. After independence 
was declared a provisional government had to be set up 
and its recognition secured. Most difficult of all, the 
activities within and without the geographical boundaries 
of the planned state had to be co-ordinated and consoli- 
dated. Everywhere Masaryk and Benes stood out as the 
leading lights and guiding beacons. They certainly de- 
served the spurs they won in the field of diplomacy. 

When he leaves the field of Czech diplomacy and intrigue, 
Dr. Benes is not always so reliable. The “revisionists” 
seem to have made no impression on him whatever. He 
intimates that only in Germany and Austria was there 
evidence of a “mentality animated by the principles that 
necessity knows no law and that the end justifies the 
means.” 

Throughout the book one feels that the author is con- 
tinually interpreting his thoughts and actions, as well as 
those of his fellow-revolutionaries, from 1914 to 1918, in 
the light of what has occurred since 1918. In other words, 
it is quite obvious that the memoirs were written sometime 
after the events happened, and not contemporary with 
them. Thus he declares: “We rightly joined our struggle 
with the struggle of universal democracy, without con 
sidering on which side there preponderance of 
strength.” Or again: “Our philosophic-historical concep 
tion of the war, and our conception of politics in general, 
gave us a proper indication of what we were to do and 
how we were to do it.” I greatly doubt whether either 
of these thoughts could possibly have antedated 1918. 
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The American Whaliman, A Study of Life and Labor in 


the Whaling Indus:ry. By Elmo Paul Hohman. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 1928, xiv, 
355 


Here at last is a scholarly, well-written account of a 
much-talked-of industry, about which, heretofore, little 
more than hearsay was actually known. Instead of con- 
cerning himself primarily with the type and tonnage of 
the vessel, engaged in this most perilous industry, Profes- 
sor Hohman has rather interested himself in the kind of 
men who occupied the forecastles and cabins of the whalers. 
Where they hailed from, how they lived while at sea, what 
were the tricks of their trade, what were their hours, 
wages, and working conditions, and what were the dangers 
and discipline which they underwent—these are the ques- 
tions which this most interesting volume answers, 

After a brief introductory chapter, entitled, “Bearings,” 
he divides the book into three parts. The three chapters 
of Part | (Launching) give the European background of 
the industry, the story of whaling during the colonial 
period, the disastrous effects of the Revolution, and its 
recovery and expansion during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Part 11 (Full Sail) constitutes the back- 
bone of the volume. Its eight chapters portray whaling 
life when the whale industry was at its height. ‘The make-up 
of the crews, their life on sea and land, including equip- 
ment, treatment, discipline, and methods, their addiction 
to strong drink and other forms of dissipation, their 
hazards and compensations, as well as the financial aspects 
of the whaling business, are among the many topics 
treated. ‘The two chapters of Part III (Derelict) give 
the story of the apogee of American whaling. In them 
the author indicates the effect of the Civil War, the grow- 
ing scarcity of whales, and the rising petroleum industry 
on whaling. The twenty-year period following the struggle 
between the North and the South marked its disintegra- 
tion and decay, and by the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century it was no more. 

Ten appendices afford a veritable mine of information 
about various aspects of the industry. A full and care- 
fully organized bibliography, indicating the wide range of 
Professor Hohman’s researches, is also appended. Log- 
books, consular letters, crew lists, crew accounts, and 
whaling account books were the principal sources tapped. 
The nearly two dozen illustrations enrich the textual mate- 
rial. On every score the volume merits highest praise. 
It forms an admirable companion to Professor S. E. Mori- 
son’s well-known and extremely valuable Maritime History 
of Massachusetts.—C, 


History of England. By W. E. Lunt. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1928. xviii, 900 pp. $4.25. 

A textbook is only a textbook, used for a moment and 
then discarded for a new one which “brings the story down 
to date.’ The situation which encourages the production 
of such a mass of texts as now exists in America is a re- 
grettable one, especially when their authors are men who 
might contribute definitive studies to the world’s historical 
literature. The reviewer is, of course, aware of the finan- 
cial difficulties which scholarly monographs have to face, 
but suggests that greater efforts should be exerted to over- 
come them. On the other hand, it is only fair to add that 
Americans have made noteworthy contributions to the study 
of European history by making new syntheses—by putting 
things in their just perspective. 

It is doubtful whether this new presentation of English 
history by Professor Lunt, of Haverford College, will stand 
out as a significant synthesis. Guy Stanton Ford, the 
editor of the Harper's Ilistorical Series, in which the work 
appears, indicates in his foreword that the book is primarily 
intended as a “college textbook for the general course in 
English history.’ The text is similar to others written 
for this purpose. It is crammed with facts, although not 
as many as are to be found in the works of A. L, Cross. 
It is largely political—eleven pages are devoted to the 
Industrial Revolution, whereas twenty-two are taken to 
discuss the political history from 1784 to 1801. It con- 
tains scarcely any mention of the cultural development of 





Great Britain. 
heavy. 

Much good, however, may be said of the work. 
space devoted to various periods is sound—no epoch is 
overstressed. ‘The book has an excellent, up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy, which will prove of value to graduate students. it 
has been criticized by a galaxy of specialists, with the 
result that it has very few errors. The technique of the 
volume is good; it has few grammatical mistakes, good 
maps, illuminating footnotes, and a satisfactory index. 

In the reviewer's opinion, this text will be widely used. 
For teachers who admire political history, the bare text 
will probably be sufficient; for “new” historians, the bibli- 
ography will furnish a guide for extensive supplementary 
reading. 


The style which the author uses is often 
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Don Juan de Viiate and the Founding of New Mexico. By 
George P. Hammond. El Palacio Press, Santa Fe, 
N. M., 1927. viii, 229 pp. Maps, illus. 

Since the appearance in 1891 of Blackmar’s Spanish In- 
stitutions in the Southwest, and more particularly, since 
Professor Bolton’s Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 
1542-1706, appeared in 1916, a keen interest has been mani- 
fest in the expansion of the northern frontier of New 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and in 
the eighteenth-century history of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas. Dr. Hammond’s work contributes another 
scholarly study in this field which has been needed to make 
the picture more complete. It is based on both old and 
new sources, much of the latter being found in the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville, Spain. 

The hero of this episode was descended from a Spanish 
family distinguished for its services to the Spanish Crown 
in both Europe and America, while he himself was married 
to a direct descendant of both Cortés and Montezuma II. 
In 1595 Don Juan de Ofiate, then living in Zacatecas, was 
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awarded a contract for the conquest and settlement of 
New Mexico. His expedition, which began early in 1598, 
marked the culmination of over fifty years of interest in 
the northern borderlands of Spanish territory. ‘The leader 
took with him over 100 soldier-settlers, many of them with 
their families, a number of Franciscans, many slaves, and 
several thousand head of stock. A new direct roule was 
opened to the Rio Grande near El Paso. As Ofiate 
marched northward he built churches, formed governments, 
and established the nuclei for later colonies. By 1601 he 
had explored to a point near what is now Wichita, Kansas. 
In the meantime, drought, famine, and Indian troubles 
forced the abandonment of several posts. But Onate per- 
sisted in his explorations, and in 1604 he reached the Colo- 
rado River, and followed it to the Gulf. Yet, despite his 
success in exploring, Ofiate was destined to ultimate failure, 
for he had found no Strait of Anian, which the Spaniards 
believed connected the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean in 
the north, and the mines which were discovered were too 
distant and costly to be worked effectively. Tl inally, in 
August, 1607, Ofate asked to be released from his com- 
mand. He returned to Mexico, there to face the charges 
of his enemies, which resulted in his being fined and exiled. 
He had, however, founded a new Spanish outpost which, 
with a capital established at Santa Fe in 1609, became a 
new and important colony of New Spain. 

This, in brief, is the story which Dr. Hammond has un- 
folded in detail, adding for the first time many new facts 
of historical value. ‘The volume was written in partial 
fulfillment for the degree of Ph.D. in history at the Uni- 
versity of California. It is paper bound and is issued as 
volume II of the Historical Society of New Mexico Pub- 
lications in History. Adequate appendices, an exhaustive 
bibliography, and a good index add greatly to the value of 
the work. 

A. Curtis Wi16vs. 

University of South Carolina. 


Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Eve of 
the Revolution—With Special Reference to the North- 
ern Towns. By Michael Kraus. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1928. 251 pp. 

In the past it has been the wont of historians to stress 
the lack of unity and the absence of a national spirit be- 
tween the British colonies of the North American main- 
land. Indeed, so much evidence has been advanced in sup- 
port of this thesis that the vast majority have come to 
accept it without question. 

Doctor Kraus does not belong to this majority. While 
aware that a great deal of mutual antagonism did prevail, 
and that a genuine national spirit was non-existent, he 
believes that this aspect of colonial relations has been over- 
emphasized and that there were many factors making for 
unity and a consciousness of common destiny. And it is 
with these factors insofar as they relate to the Northern 
colonies that the volume under review is concerned. 

Doctor Kraus shows, in the first place, that pre-Revolu- 
tionary business was not wholly confined within colonial 
boundaries. Much of the domestic trade was intercolonial. 
Business men of one colony were often interested in oppor- 
tunities in other colonies. Several concerns were inter- 
colonial in character. Certain occupations, such as the 
whale industry, tended to draw men from different colonies 
together. Itinerant peddlers, shoemakers, candle dippers, 
and other artificers made their way from one neighborhood 
to another, thus contributing to the growth of common 
thought and knowledge. In similar fashion, the author 
indicates how social and religious factors, the press, the 
school and school books, the arts, medicine, science, and 
the secularization of American life all made for intercolo- 
nial contact and for the development of an embryonic 
nationalism. 

Doctor Kraus is a meticulous craftsman, and, while he 
says that he has not exhausted all the sources of informa- 
tion, his volume bristles with facts and citations. Some of 
his readers may perhaps feel that all his facts are not 
apropos, and that he has not proven his case. With such 
persons the reviewer would disagree. That Doctor Kraus 


does not always show in detail just how this or that factor 
made for a better understanding between the several colo- 
nies, no one will dispute. Sometimes this is impossible to 
ascertain. On the other hand, he has, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, demonstrated beyond doubt that the seed of 
American nationalism was planted before the Revolution. 

Without desiring to use superlatives, Doctor Kraus has 
made an admirable start in the right direction, and should 
be encouraged to go on.—C. 


Book Notes 


The growing realization, so long ably sponsored by Mait- 
land, Vinogradoff, and Pound, that law is a social science, 
receives additional and specific confirmation in Professor 
Warren O. Ault’s edition of the Court Rolls of the Abbey 
of Ramsey and of the Honor of Clare (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1928, $3.50). This volume forms one 
of a series of texts and manuscripts, brought out by the 
Yale Press in critical editions, and illustrates the twelfth 
and thirteenth-century administration of justice in the 
seignorial courts. It should be read, so the editor advises, 
along with his own monograph on Private Jurisdiction, 
These private courts, too often neglected in the assess- 
ment of the legal and social life, throw considerable light 
on the history and circumstances of villeinage. ‘The fact 
that while villeins counted for little or nothing as citizens 
has sometimes blinded historical students to the apprecia- 
tion that they counted for a great deal as tenants. The 
chief expression of their importance in this capacity is 
found in the seignorial courts. Here their relations one 
with another, and with their lord, intimate and often 
petty, were recorded on lasting membranes and in a lan- 
guage which they did not understand. With courts so 
available and held so frequently, it is no wonder that 
people went oftener “to the law” then than now, despite 
a simpler civilization. Yet it is not the purely legal value 
of these records that will be the most appreciated, signifi- 
cant as that is, but rather the socio-legal aspect, which 
reveals so interestingly and withal so simply the life of 
the middle age. Until new secrets are forthcoming we 
will assume that the knowledge of an abbot who commanded 
a young widow to provide herself with a husband is more 
to be desired than that of legal technicalities —C. F. M. 


Although numerous publicists are doing their best to 
keep the late World War in the realm of current events, 
even going to the length of fighting it over again in mortal, 
if bloodless, combat, the fact is that the War is fast be- 
coming history. A startlingly large number of the leading 
players in the twentieth-century Dynasts have died, and 
are now being enshrined in mausoleums of from one to four 
volumes. In Soldier, Artist, Sportsman (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1928, $7.50), Sir Frederick Maurice has added 
to the list. This life of General Lord Rawlinson, intro- 
duced to American readers by General Tasker Bliss, has 
not, however, the breath of official biography, and neither, 
on the other hand, is it mere froth. Maurice has conceived 
his function, all too modestly and yet so very ably, to be 
that of editor. From the time that the son of the deciph- 
erer of the Behistun cuneiform, horseman, and envoy be- 
gan his military career in India, he wrote numerous letters 
and kept a copious diary. Out of these raw materials has 
been painted the graphic picture of the soldier who was 
with Kitchener in the Soudan, beseiged in Ladysmith, com 
mander of the Fourth Army on the Western Front, and 
finally commander-in-chief in India. Yet it is not the 
soldier who will be best known by the reader, but the man. 
Rawlinson must have indeed been likable. His keenness, 
his humor, his variety of interests mark him apart. How 
he ranked as a soldier matters little. Nevertheless, his 
comments on military policy will be of value to the student 
of wars. His life in all its well-rounded features will con- 
tribute not a little to the understanding of why there is 
a British Empire. Let us have more genuine biographies 
of this sort—C. F. M. 
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The Public Mind, by Norman Angell (KE. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, 1927, x, 232 pp.), is an interesting 
attempt to portray how the opinions of masses of human 
beings are formed and how intelligently they guide the 
actions of public men. A convincing analysis of the diffi- 
culty of deciding such intricate problems as tariff, gov- 
ernment aid to the farmer, reparations, immigration, and 
the like leads the reader to agree, in general, as to the 
incompetence of “the great heart and sound sense” of the 
ordinary person to deal wisely with most public questions. 
A large share of the illustrations which Mr. Angell uses 
deal with the hysterical beliefs current during the World 
War period which led to so many regrettable occurrences 
in all nations. ‘The remedy for an unintelligent, blind 
democracy is, of course, in education, which shall adjust 
democratic opinion to the new world conditions which 
obtain today. 

This education which the author urges is one which shall 
distinguish carefully between what a voter can, and what 
he cannot, know. ‘The vast majority of questions are, and 
should be, for the judgment of the expert alone. The 
best probably that we can ever expect from a voter is a 
decision on general principles and as to whose fault it is 
when results are bad. Without being overconcrete in his 
suggestions for the revision of the cmuediensl systems of 
modern democracies, Mr. Angell feels that less attention 
to “learning things” and far more to thinking about things 
would help. Most of all, must this new education discipline 
sternly the strong primitive upsurges of feeling which have 
wrought such havoc in human situations, from theatre 
anics to the making of a World War. The book is stimu- 
lating and worth reading. One notes with interest the 


acknowledgment by the author of the penetrating work 
of Professor Hayes and of Walter Lippman towards an 
understanding of modern nationalism and the vagaries of 
the pubtin—<. R. H. 


Bibliotheca Andina, Part One—The Chroniclers, or the 
Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, who 
treated of the Pre-Hispanic History and Culture of the 
Andean Countries, by Philip Ainsworth Means (Connecti- 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Haven, 1928, 271- 
525 pp.). For a number of years Professor Means has 
had in mind a bibliographical work dealing with the ancient 
history and civilization of the peoples of the Andean area, 
which includes Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, parts of Columbia, 
Brazil, and Chile, or, in other words, the territory which 
was once occupied by the Inca Empire. His plan is to 
issue the work in four divisions: the first is the part here 
reviewed; the second is to cover the cightenne-auubeny 
writers; the third is to include the nineteenth-century 
authors; and the fourth is to embrace the writers since 
1900. To each of these parts ——— are contemplated 
which will include a descriptive list of maps, lists of 
authors who have written on the native languages, and 
addenda and miscellanea. 

Professor Means has uniformly treated 45 authors and 
their writings. He has briefly summarized the life of each 
writer and their works in so far as they pertain to the field 
under consideration, and has classified and evaluated the 
matter treated, giving in some cases a synopsis of, or ex- 
tract from, their contents. Frequently he has summarized 
his own opinions of the authors. 

The whole work is carefully documented and in nearly 
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every case the source of the information and the location 
of the volume used is indicated. At the end of the volume 
Professor Means has added eight plates, showing title- 
pages of rare works which he has mentioned. The last 
chapter in the volume is entitled, “Summary of Impres- 
sions,” and constitutes a masterly treatment of the bio- 
bibliography of the period and section. It can be safely 
said that this work is the most valuable contribution which 
has been made in the field of bibliography and historiogra- 
phy of Hispanic-American Pre-History.—A. C. W 

French historians seem to have a bent for co-operative 
works. Perhaps this bent was given by Ernest Lavisse. 
He edited, with the aid of Rambaud, //istoire Générale, 
and, on his own account, Histoire de France and Histoire 
de France Contemporaine, a series which met with great 
success. At the present time three world’s histories are 
being prepared by groups o* outstanding scholars: Peuples 
et Civilisation, edited by Halphen and Sagnac; His/oire 
Générale, under the direction of Gustave Glotz; and J//is- 
toire du Monde, under the editorship of M. E. Cavaignac. 
The craze for co-operation has also struck the lesser lights, 
who attempt to popularize the researches of the erudite. 
One of the better known series of this sort is Les Grandes 
Etudes Historiques, which includes Louis Bertrand’s Louis 
XIV, Jacques Bainville’s Histoire de France, Frantz Funck- 
Brentano’s L’Ancien Régime, and now Pierre Gaxotte’s La 
Révolution Frangaise (Artheme Fayard et Cie, Paris, 1928. 
447 pp. 15 francs). It would be unfair to say that the 
last named adds anything to the world’s knowledge of 
the Revolution. The author treats the Ancien Régime and 
brings the story of the Revolution down to the coup’d’état 
of Brumaire (1799). His style is easy, unimpaired by 
those impediments which modern scholarship demands. It 
is a popular treatment and as such will be widely read if 
it attains the vogue which has been the lot of the other 
books of the series.—S. C. 


Proudhon’s Solution of the Social Problem, by P. J. Proud- 
hon. Edited with introduction by Henry Cohen (Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1927. xi, 225 pp.). The Vanguard 
Press is performing a signal service—it is placing upon 
the market for the nominal price of fifty cents the cream 
of the thoughts of social philosophers. In its Social Sci- 
ence Classics, the Press has included portions of the works 
of Joseph Pierre Proudhon. Proudhon believed that the 
condition of the working classes could be improved if a 
blow could be struck at financial mastery—at a system 
which allows people with wealth to live without working. 
This particular question was treated in several of Proud- 
hon’s works, and Mr. Cohen has endeavored to unite the 
more important references to it in this handy little book. 
This he has done well. Proudhon’s other ideas are mini- 
mized, but are mentioned in a good introductory note by 
Charles A. Dana.—S. C. 


Those interested in the recent development of one of 
our more progressive commonwealths should not neglect 
the Public Papers and Letters of Cameron Morrison, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, 1921-1925 (Raleigh, Edwards & 
Broughton Company, 1927. xlviii, 365 pp.), compiled by 
William H. Richardson and edited by D. L. Corbitt. The 
volume also contains by way of introduction a biographical 
sketch of Governor Morrison. 


A History of Delaware (The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, 1928. 475 pp.), by Walter A. Powell, is 
divided into two parts: “General History from the First 
Discoveries to 1925” and “History of Education.” The 
book, though not scientific in either content or organization, 
contains much valuable information for the person inter- 
ested in Delaware history. Part II is especially worth 
while for the student of social history. 


By adding three chapters, which cover the period since 
the beginning of the World War, Professor D. R. Dewey 
has brought his Financial History of the United States 





(Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1928. xxxviii, 
981 pp.) down to date. The fact that this is the tenth 
edition of this extremely valuable text speaks for itself. 


Those who are interested in getting beneath the tradi 
tional account of the American Revolution should read 
A British Fusilier in Revolutionary Boston, Being the 
Diary of Lieutenant Frederick Mackenzie, Adjutant of the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, January 5-April 30, 1775, With a 
Letter Describing His Voyage to America (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1926. xi, 78 pp.). Edited by 
Allen French, author of The Day of Concord and Lexing- 
ton, this volume describes the seven weeks’ voyage of Mac 
kenzie to America, gives a most interesting account of life 
in New York and Boston, the two cities in which he was 
stationed, and records in great detail the events connected 
with Lexington and Concord. ‘The student of social his- 
tory will find the volume extremely worth while for the 
information it gives about prices, food, and the like. 


Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History 
of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (1926, 179 pp.), by 
Avery Odell Craven, and Geonomic Aspects of the IIlinois 
Waterway (1927, 177 pp-), by Bessie L. Ashton, constitute 
No. 1, Vol. XIII, and No. 2, Vol. XIV, respectively, of 
the University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. 
Both are particularly valuable to the person interested in 
the economic history of the United States. Professor 
Craven examines in great detail the problem of soil ex 
haustion in Maryland and Virginia, and its effect on the 
agricultural development and on the social-economic order 
of these two communities. His study leads him to the 
conclusion that scarcity of labor and capital and the great 
abundance of land, coupled with ignorance and the influ- 
ences of government and market, were basically responsible 
for the wholesale exploitation of the soil. ‘The one-crop 
method, insufficient plowing and shallow cultivation, erosion, 
lack of artificial fertilization, expansion, and related topics 
are admirably discussed. 

In contrasting the land and water transportation fa- 
cilities of Illinois, Miss Ashton has amassed a wealth of 
information about both the railroads and the inland water- 
ways of the State. Her study is both historical and 
analytical, and indicates in detail what the State ought and 
ought not to do in the matter of water transportation. 


The United States of America, Studies in Physical, Re- 
gional, Industrial, and Human Geography (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. x, 308 
pp.), by Albert Perry Brigham, presents a series of in- 
teresting studies in important phases of American geog- 
raphy. The volume is based on a course of lectures de- 
livered by the author at the University of London in 1924. 
Additional material has been included, with a view to 
making a text suitable for senior high school and college 
classes. The author has also been at pains to write for 
both an English and an American audience. Among the 
chapter headings are the American domain, physiographic 
provinces, climate, distribution of population, racial com- 
position, the fruits of the soil, forests and national parks, 
underground wealth, transportation, commerce, education, 
and national unity. The volume is rich in maps, the ma- 
jority of which admirably supplement the text. Chapter 
bibliographies furnish the reader with additional refer 
ences. While primarily a geography text, this book should 
be useful to anyone interested in the social and economic 
aspects of American history. 


Taylor Cole’s little monograph, The Recognition Policy 
of the United States Since 1901 (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, 1928. ix, 104 pp.), brings together in 
convenient form the more outstanding facts concerning 
the recognition policy of the United States for the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. Mr. Cole reaches the 
conclusion that our policy during this period did not differ 
from that of the nineteenth century. The study is docu 
mented and contains a bibliography but no index. 
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The Sizes 


1. The smallest size (5% x10 inches) is designed 
for notebook work and for rapid quiz purposes. 
They fit readily the smaller kinds of notebook 
covers (40 cents a hundred). 


2. The next size (7%x10 inches) is the most 
popular of the McKinley Outline Map Series. 
The maps are widely used for notebook, exhibi- 
tion, and examination purposes (65 cents a 
hundred). 


3. The double size (10x 15 inches) is used where 
more detail is needed in order to portray geo- 
graphical and historical events ($1.30 a hundred). 


4. The extra size maps (15x20 inches) were 
added recently to meet a demand for a large desk 
map for preparatory and college classes, and for 
use by the College Entrance Examination Board 
(5 cents each; $3.00 a hundred). 


5. Wall Outline Maps (32 x 44 and 32 x 48 inches) 
are in general use for geography classes in the 
grades, for project and development work in the 
junior and senior high school, for special topics in 
secondary schools and colleges, and for school 
exhibition and lecture purposes (25 cents each). 


1623 RANSTEAD STREET 





DO YOU NEED AN 
OUTLINE MAP? 


Five Sizes and One Hundred and Three 
Different Subjects 


Are included in the McKinley Series of Outline Maps. They meet every need of 
elementary or advanced instruction in History, Geography, and the other social studies. 








The Subjects 


1. The World and the Continents. These are 
available in all five sizes and with different amount 
of geographical detail. 


2. The United States and Its Regions. Available 
in all five sizes and with or without state bounda- 
ries or natural features. 


3. Separate States of the United States. These 
desk maps of individual states are issued in two 
desk sizes and Pennsylvania also in wall size. 


4. Special American Topics. These include Canada, 
West Indies, Central America and Cuba. 


5. Europe and Its Sub-Divisions. Included among 
these are maps of special regions of Europe, and 
of individual countries, such as England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, etc. 


6. Ancient History Sub‘ects. Among these are 
Roman Empire, Central Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Eastern World, Egypt, Athens, and Rome. 


7. Miscellaneous Subjects. Including India, China, 
the Philippines, City of Philadelphia, and World 
War maps of the principal scenes of conflict. 
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You can have samples of any of these maps 
simply by writing to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States 
from January 23, to 
February 23, 1929 


Lastep By Cuaries A. Covuroms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Aurand, A. Monroe, Jr. An account of the “witch” murder 
trial, York, Pa.; January 7-9, 1929. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Aurand Press, 31 pp. $1.00. 

Bond, Carroll T. The Court of Appeals of Maryland; a 
history. Baltimore: Barton-Gillet Co. 217 pp. $3.00. 

Crane, Verner W. The southern frontier, 1670-1732. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 402 pp. (21 p. 
bibl.). $4.50, 

Fleming, Vivian M. Campaigns of the army of Northern 
Virginia including the Jackson Valley Campaign. 
Richmond, Va.: Author. 167 pp. 

Hay, Thomas R. Hood’s Tennessee campaign. N. Y.: 
Walter Neale. 272 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Houghton, N. D. Policy of the United States and other 
Nations with respect to the recognition of the Russian 
Soviet Government, 1917-1929. N. Y.: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 32 pp. 5 cents. 

Jernegan, Marcus W. The American Colonies, 1492-1750. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 490 pp. $1.60. 

Lonn, Ella. Desertion during the Civil War. N. Y-.: 
Century Co. 258 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Loomis, Leander V. A journal of the Birmingham Emi- 
ration Company. Salt Lake City, Utah: Shepherd 

ook Co. 198 pp. $5.00. 

Shawkey, Morris P. West Virginia, in history [etc.], 5 vols. 

Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co., 180 N. Wacker St. $37.50. 

Vogel, Claude L.. The Capuchins in French Louisiana, 
1722-1766. Wash., D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America. 

225 pp. $1.00. 
ANCIENT HISTORY 

Duff, A. M. Freedmen in the early Roman Empire. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 264 pp. $5.00. 

Lecky, W. E. H. History of European morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne; 2 vols. N. Y.: Appleton. 
492, 418 pp. $1.00 each. 

Néle, and Kantule, R. P. Picture writings and other docu- 
ments. N, Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 105 pp. $1.75. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Bell, K. N. and Morrell, W. P., editors. Select documents 
on British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 659 pp. $8.50. 

Butler, James R. M. A history of England, 1815-1918. 
N. Y.: Holt. 252 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $1.00. 

Elder, John R. New Zealand; an outline history. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 95 pp. 50 cents. 

Namier, Lewis B. The structure of politics at the accession 
of George III; 2 vols. N. Y.: Macmillan, 636 pp. 
$10.00. 

Ragatz, Lowell J. The fall of the planter class in the 
British Caribbean, 1763-1833. N. Y.: Century. 
534 pp. (29 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Rayner, Robert M. The story of trades unionism, from 
the Combination Acts to the general strike. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 286 pp. $2.50. 

Sheldon, Gilbert. From trackway to turnpike: an illustra- 
tion from East Devon. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
178 pp. $3.50. 

Williams, Basil. The British Empire. N. Y.: Holt. 252 
pp. (5 p. bibl.). $1.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Barnard, E. F. and Tall, Lida I. How the old world 
found the new. Boston: Ginn & Co. 264 pp. 96 cents. 

Cuthbert, Father. The Capuchins, a contribution to the 
history of the Counter Reformation, 2 vols. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 475 pp. $6.00. 


Dewey, John. Impressions of Soviet Russia and the revolu- 
tionary world, Mexico, China, Turkey. N. Y.: New 
Republic. 270 pp. $1.00. 

Gillespie, James E, A history of Europe, 1500-1815, N. Y.: 
Knopf. 625 pp. $5.00. 

Mowat, Robert B. A history of European diplomacy, 1451- 
1789. N. Y.: Longmans. 319 pp. $6.00. 

Reconly, Raymond, The Third Republic. N. Y.: Putnam. 
389 pp. $4.50. 

Smith, Munroe. The development of European law. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 342 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.75. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Anglo-French project for the limitation of armaments. 
Britsh White Paper. N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 79 pp. 5 cents. 

Campbell, Rear Admiral Gordon. My mystery ships. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 347 pp. $2.50. 

Viereck, G. S. and Maerker-Branden, A. P., editors. As 
they saw us; Ludendorff and other leaders write our 
war history. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 
392 pp. $3.50, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Anson, George. A voyage around the world in the years 
1740-1744, made by Commodore George Anson. Boston: 
C. E. Lauriat. $12.00. 

Matsushita, Shutars. The economic effects of public debts. 
N. Y.: Columbia Univ, Press. 186 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 
$3.00. 

Meakin, Walter. The new industrial revolution. N. Y.: 
Brentano's. 284 pp. $3.00. 

Moon, Parker 'T., editor. The preservation of peace. N. Y.: 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia Univ. 147 pp. 
$1.00. 

Seldes, George. You can’t print that; the truth behind the 
news. N. Y.: Payson and Clark. 465 pp. $4.00. 


BIOGRAPITY 


Bobbé, Dorothie. Abigail Adams, the second first lady. 
N. Y.: Minton, Balch. 345 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $3.50. 
Barbé-Marbois, Francois, Marquis de. Our revolutionary 
forefathers; the letters of Francois Marquis de Barbé- 

Marbois. New York.: Duffield. 234 pp. $3.50. 

Bemis, Samuel F., editor. The American Secretaries of 
State and their diplomacy. Vol. 9. [John Sherman 
to Philander C. Knox]. N. Y.: Knopf. 437 pp. (50 p. 
bibl.). $4.00. 

Wilson, Francis. John Wilkes Booth; fact and fiction of 
Lincoln’s assassination. Boston.: Houghton Mifflin. 
335 pp. $4.50. 

Waliszewski, Kazimierz. The romance of an Empress, 
Catherine II of Russia. N. Y.: Appleton. 466 pp. 
$1.00. 

Cher, Marié. Charlotte Corday, and certain men of the 
revolutionary torment. N. Y.: Appleton. 237 pp. 
$2.50. 

Somervell, David C. Disraeli and Gladstone. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Pub. Co. 319 pp. $1.00. 

Redlich, Joseph. Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 563 pp. $5.00. 

Butler, Ruth L. Franklin, Postmaster General. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 208 pp. $4.00. 

Gladstone, W. FEF. and Palmerston, H. J. T., viscount. 
Gladstone and Palmerston [correspondence, 1851-1865]. 
N. Y.: Harper. 367 pp. $5.00. 

Cajori, Florian. The...career of Ferdinand Rudolph 
Hassler, first superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey. Boston.: Christopher Pub. House. 245 
pp. $2.00. 

Henkels, Stan. V. Andrew Jackson and the Bank of the 
United States. Phila.: Stan V. Henkels, Jr.. 1110 
Sansom St. $3.50. 

Mackinnon, James. Luther and the Reformation. Vol. 3: 
Progress of the movement, 1521-1529. N. Y.: Long 
mans. 355 pp. 6.40. 

Hartmann, Cyril H. The magnificent Montmorency, the 
life and death of Henri, Due de Montmoreney, 1595- 
1632. N. Y.: Dutton, 301 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.75. 
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History of Science Society. 
Williams and Wilkins. 
Ravage, Marcus E. 
the Rothschilds. 
Francis, Grant A. 
364 pp. $7.00, 
Thompson, Charles W. Presidents I have known and two 
near presidents. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 386 pp. 
$3.00, 
Brett, Oliver. 


Sir Isaac Newton. Balto.: 
$5.00. 
Firemen of Frankfort: the story of 
N. Y.: Dial Press. 341 pp. $5.00. 
Scotland’s royal line. N. Y.: Dutton. 


Wellington. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran. 316 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Bowen, Marjorie. William, Prince of Orange, afterwards 
King of England |biography to his twenty-fourth year]. 
N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 365 pp. $5.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Butler, Geoffrey G. and Maccony, S. The development of 
international law. N. Y.: Longmans. 566 pp. $9.00. 

Herring, EK. P. Group representation before Congress. 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 327 pp. (12 p. bibl.). 

James, Trellie A. Constitutional interpretations, 
Kansas: Author. 155 pp. $1.25. 

Kenworthy, Joseph M., and Young, G. Freedom of the 
seas. N. Y.: Liveright. 283 pp. $4.00. 

Maxwell, Bertram W. Contemporary municipal govern- 


Agra, 


ment of Germany. Balto.: Warwick and York. 162 pp. 
$2.50, 
Mulhauser, R. A. and Huns, R. O., compilers. <A_ bibli- 


ography on regional government, Cleveland, O.: Adel- 
bert College, Western Reserve Univ. 59 pp. 

Scott, James B. The Spanish origin of international law. 
Wash. D. C.: Georgetown Univ. 121 pp. 


Historical Articles in Current 


Periodicals 
Compitep By Leo F. Srocx, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The New Biography. G. A. Johnston (Atlantic Monthly, 
March). Ludwig, Maurois, and Strachey. 


Is the Study of Military History Worth While? Col. 
C. M. Bundel (/nfantry Journal, March). 

Cataclysmic History. Sir Charles Oman (National Re- 
view, February). History is “not a logical stream of 
cause and eficct, but a series of happenings.” 

Octavian and Augustus. R. S. Conway (Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library Manchester, January). 

. Paul and the Jewish Christians. A. S. Peake (Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library Manchester, January). 

The Medieval Popes and the Jews. Francis Day (Month, 
February). 

The French Revolution and Mexico. John Rydjord (J/is- 
panic-American Historical Review, February). 

Antecedents of the Spanish Monopolistic Overseas Trad- 
ing Companies, 1624-1728. R. D. Hussey (Hispanic- 
American Historical Review, February). 

The Truth about the Crown Prince Rudolf. Theodor von 
Sosnosky (Contemporary Review, February). 

The Prince Consort, the Empress Frederick, and William 
Il: a Study in Education, Margery Lane (Cornhill 
Magazine, lebruary). 

New Material on the Revolt of Pugachev, II. B. H. 
Sumner (Slavonic Review, January). 
Russian History and the Revolution. M. 

(Slavonic Review, January ). 

Political and Social Aspects of Modern Bulgaria. T. Tchit- 
chovsky (Slavonic Review, January). 

A Croat View of the Jugo-Slav Crisis. (Slavonic Review, 
January). 

The Oldest University in South America. Carlos Concha 
(Hispanic-American Historical Review, February). 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Maj. E, W. Polson (Contemporary 

Review, February). 


Philips Price 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Present State of Studies on the English Exchequer 
in the Middle Ages. A. B. Steel (American Historical 
Review, April). 


British Public Opinion of the Peace with America, 1782. 
Eunice Wead (American Historical Review, April). 

British Influence in Japan. H. V. Redman (Contemporary 
Review, February). 

The King’s Ships and Galleys mainly under John and 
Henry III. F. W. Brooks {Mariner's Mirror, Janu- 
ary). 

A Planaer of Catholic Emancipation: John Keogh. P. L. 
O’Madden (/rish Ecclesiastical Record, February). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Responsibility for the Sarajevo Assassination. 
Trivanovitch (Current History, March). 

The Attack on Zeebrugge. Lieut.-Com. H. H. Frost (U. 8. 
Institute Naval Proceedings, March). 

The Rise of the German Republic. R. B. Mowat (Cham- 
bers’ Journal, February). 
Central Europe after Ten Years. 

Review, January). 

Ten Years of Greater Roumania. 
(Slavonic Review, January). 

America’s Role in the League of Nations. M. O. Hudson 
(American Political Science Review, February). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Indianapolis. (American Historical Review, April.) 

Administrative Law and the Constitution. M. B. Rosen- 
berry (American Political Science Review, February). 

Transportation History through the Newspapers. (Bulle- 
tin of the Business Historical Society, January). 

Perspectives in Political Science, 1903-1928. J. S. Reeves 
(American Political Science Review, February). Presi- 
dential address of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

Introduction to American History. L. J. Kenny, S. J. 
(Lllinois Catholic Historical Review, January). 

Historic Ships of the Navy. R. W. Neeser (U. S. Insti- 
tute Naval Proceedings, March). The Ranger. 

The First American Foreign Missioners. Marian Habig, 
O. F. M. (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, Janu- 


Vaso 


Edward Benes (Slavonic 
Alexander Vaida-Voevod 


ary). 
Early Coast Fortifications. (Coast Artillery Journal, Feb- 
ruary). 


Old Spanish Missions in Texas. W. Frances Scarborough 
(Southwest Review, Winter). V. San Juan Capi- 
strano. 

Colonial Maryland (continued). H. S. Spalding, S. J. 
(Illinois Catholic Historical Review, January). 

Efforts to Christianize the Indians of Pennsylvania in Colo- 
nial Times. E. J. Bowman (Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly, January). 

Benjamin Franklin as an Eighteenth-Century Agricultural 
Leader. E. D. Ross (Journal of Political Economy, 
February). 

Italy and the American War of Independence. Emilio 
Goggio (Romanic Review, January-March). 

Mad Anthony Wayne. Thomas Boyd (Scribner’s, March). 

Ticonderoga. A. G,. Bradley (National Review, Febru- 
ary). 

Fort | the Extreme Western Post of the Ameri- 

can Revolution. F. A. McNeil (Missouri Historical 

Society Collections, February). 

South American Commission, 1817-1818. Watts 
Stewart (Hispanic-American Historical Review, Feb- 
ruary). 

Robert iiaiien. British Fur Trader on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. L. A. Tohill (North Dakota Historical Quar- 
terly, October). 

Superstitions and Ceremonies of Indians of Old Oregon. 
John Gill (Oregon Historical Quarterly, Desusberk. 

The Indians of Oklahoma. 
Review, Winter). 

Robert FE. Lee and the Improvement of the a 
Stella M. Drumm (Missouri Historical Society Collec- 
tions, February). 

The Catholic Church in the United States during the Civil 
War Period (1852-1866). R. J. Murphy (Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society, December). 

Neglected Evidence on an Old Controversy. Bryant Smith 
(American Historical Review, April). Bronson v. 
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Is this REQUISITION TIME for you ? 


Let us help you in making up your list. 


Your map purchasing problem can be very much simplified if you remember that the 


“D-G Line” 


represents the most comprehensive listing of maps available for classroom use; 


that we are always glad to submit quotations, explain map technicalities, make suggestions and 
assist in every way possible to render you truly intelligent map service. 


Note this list of visual aids illustrated in full color in this new catalog ---- 


Ancient History Maps 


16 maps edited by James H. Breasted 
and Carl F. Huth, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Pages 28-31, 38, 39. 


European History Maps 


28 maps for Medieval and Modern 
History, edited by Samuel B. Harding 
of the University of Minnesota. Pages 
28-33, 38, 39. 


English History Maps 
12 of the Harding Maps eapeoial 


recommended for English listory 
courses. Pages 31-35, 38, 39. 


World History Maps 


44 Breasted-Huth-Harding Maps (or 
selections therefrom) covering all phase: S 
of World History. Pages 28-33, 38, 


American History Maps 


Hart-Bolton series of 24 maps. 

idely used; acclaimed by history 
teachers as the finest set on the market. 
Pages 28, 29, 34, 35, 38, 39. 


American Government Maps 


A new series of 24 maps for ad 
vanced U. S. History, Government, 
Civics, Americanization and_ similar 
courses. Pages 36-39. 


New Political Maps 


Two series, latest and finest pub- 
lished. Extra large size, 64x78 in.; 
medium large size, 44x58 in. Pages 
3-14. 


New Physical Maps 


12 maps 44x36 in., page 21. 6 maps 
44x58 in., pages 18, 19. 21 maps sox-4 
in. to 80x63 in., page 16. Two large 
physical maps, page 17. 


Relief Maps 


Actually raised to show the elevations 
on the earth’s surface in relief. Page 50. 


If you do not have Catalog No. 6, write today. 





DENOYER- GEPPERT 
-- CATALOG No. 6 3930 
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History Wall Pictures 


A wealth of illustrative material, giv- 
ng a sense of reality to past periods in, 
hineers. Beautifully colored. Pages 


54-57. 


Slated (Blackboard) 
Wall Maps 


24 maps 64x44 in. and 44x58 in. In 
dispensable for effective geography and 
history teaching. Patented features. 
Pages 56-58. 


Globes 


A complete line of all types of globe: 
in 18, 12 and 8-inch sizes and popular 
mountings. Pages 51-55, 


Map Mountings, Cases, 
Fixtures 


Spring roller wall cases, with map 
units removable; chart stands; separate 
map mountings, all in detail Pages 
66-71. 


The following helpful materials are also listed 


Desk Outline Maps 


8'2x1l1 and 11x16 inch outline maps 
of all areas needed, in three different 
varieties. Pages 60-61, 63. 


History Outline Map Sets 


Rutenbeck map studies with definite 
projects for Ancient, Medieval, Modern, 
World and American History. Desk 
map size. Page 64. 


Colored Notebook Maps 


8'2x1l1_ in... reproductions, fully col- 
ored, of the history wall maps. Page 63. 





Samples of above desk 
map materials free on 
request. 














History Atlases 


Inexpensive but comprehensive atlase 
containing above reproductions in atlas 
form. Page 63. 


Paper Wall Outline Maps 


40 maps 44x32 in. manila stock. I: 
expensive for classes making their own 
maps. Page 59. 


Scriptural History Maps 
Several series, treating of significant 
events and places in Bible History. 
Page 40. Palestine in actual relief 
page 41. 


Classical Maps 


Large imported wall maps, showing 
the ancient countries during the flourish 
ing periods of their history. Pages 72, 96. 


Use the coupon. 











DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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